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EDITORIAL: 


The Urban Church and Theology 


Facts AND figures were as thick as August bathers on the beach at 
Coney Island during the recent Urban Convocation of American Bap- 
tists in Indianapolis. We were reminded that over half of our members 
(but less than a third of our churches and ministers) are to found in 
cities of 10,000 or more population. No one could have left the Con- 
vocation without realizing that America has become an urbanized na- 
tion and that American Baptists “in terms of membership” are now 
an urban denomination. 


Statistics there were in full measure, but theology barely got its 
head inside the door. Anyone searching the set of papers produced as 
study documents for the Urban Convocation to try and discover what 
we Baptists think about the church would certainly have come away 
confused and dissatisfied. 


Some had expected that the best theological thinking would be 
done in the three discussion groups on “The Nature of the Urban 
Church.” However, all three found themselves quickly bogged down 
in the perennial political fight over whether Baptists can practice any- 
thing other than close membership, an issue having its theological side 
to be sure, but one that hardly exhausts the problems to be faced in 
defining a full doctrine of the church. 

We urgently need statements like those given in this issue of 
FounpaATiIons by Walter J. Harrelson and Robert G. Torbet; we need 
to search the Scriptures and to know more of our own past, if we are 
to have certainties about what the church is, and not just opinions and 
disagreements. But we must also remind ourselves that the Gospel 
which we preach and minister is now to be communicated to an-urbaniz- 
ed population. We need to speak the language of Twentieth Century 
America, to understand its sins and weaknesses, to heal its afflictions 
and diseases. This will require a deeper understanding of ourselves and 
the Gospel. 


The Urban Convocation was right in its conclusion: an urban 
American needs a revitalized urban church. But the new vitality is more 


likely to come from men than from God if we continue to neglect 
theology. 


G. 


Some Major New Testament Terms 


for the Church 


by WALTER J. HARRELSON 


The New Testament provides no definition of the Church by 
means of which it is distinguished from all other realities. In keeping 
with the dynamic character of the language and faith of the Bible, the 
New Testament depicts the Church through the use of forceful and 
graphic images. Each of these specifies a particular relationship be- 
tween two or more realities: God and His people, Christ and His Body, 
the Body and its members, the community and the Holy Spirit, the vine 
and the branches, the disciple and his Master, the servant and his Lord. 


Not even in the term ecclesia, the standard designation for the 
Church apart from metaphors and images like those referred to above, 
do we have what may be called a substantial definition of the Church. 
Karl Ludwig Schmidt and others have made it clear that the term 
ecclesia refers to the whole company of God’s people, wherever they 
may be located.’ The Church at Corinth, for example, refers not pri- 
marily to a local congregation of believers but to’a particular gathering 
which is representative of the whole ecclesia. Schmidt has shown that 
the Hebrew expressions gahal and gehal Yahweh lie directly behind 
the word.? These Hebrew expressions are regularly used in the Old 
Testament to refer to the assembly of God’s people, called together 


for various purposes, but always as the representative covenant 
community. 


Schmidt has also suggested that an Aramaic word may stand be- 
hind ecclesia, a word which points to a more restricted gathering of the 
people of God.* The Syriac translations of the New Testament have 
used the word genishta’ to render ecclesia. A genishta’ is an assembly 
called together for special purposes. It is used sometimes to refer to 
the synagogue, sometimes to designate a more “secular” gathering. It 
may be, therefore, that the early Christians were pointing to two facets 
of the gathering of God’s people in their use of ecclesia: 1.) It referred 
to the community of Israel, in which God was bringing His promise 
to fulfillment; 2.) It also referred to a particular group of God’s 
people, the Remnant, or a sect which looked upon itself as the true 
Israel. In any case, ecclesia points unmistakably to the assembly of 
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God’s people, a people related to Him in covenant, a people whose very 


being is definable only by reference to God and to God’s purpose for 
them. 


The terms for the Church in the New Testament must be studied, 
therefore, as terms which express a relationship between the communi- 
ty designated as the Church and the Triune God. This is true even 
of those which seek to depict the proper relationship between the var- 
ious members of the Church, since the relationship between the mem- 
bers of the Body are functions of Christ’s Body; the love which is to 
be shown to one another is the love with which Christ loved the Church; 


the service rendered is service patterned after that of Christ the 
Servant. 


This article will examine three of the prominent expressions used 
to describe the Church in the New Testament. Each of these terms 
must be examined in relation to God. The first to be studied, the Peo- 
ple of God, focuses attention on the relation between the sovereign God 
and His people. The second term, the Body of Christ, expresses in the 
most graphic way the binding relation between Christ and the Church. 
The third and last, the koinonia, points up the relation between the 
Church and the Holy Spirit. 


The People of God 


“But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
God’s own people . . .” (I Pet. 2:9). This verse is a paraphase of a 
highly significant Old Testament passage, Exod. 19:4-6. There Moses 
is instructed to say to the people of Israel at the foot of the holy 
mountain : 


You have seen what I did to the Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagles’ 
wings and brought you to myself. Now therefore, if you obey my voice 
and keep my covenant, you shall be my own possession among all peoples ; 
for all the earth is mine, and you shall be to me a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation. 


The Church, according to I Peter, is just this community which 
Israel had been summoned to be. Throughout the entire New Testa- 
ment the relation between Israel and the Church is alluded to or ex- 
plicitly treated. The Church may be called the Israel of God (Gal. 
6:16). Both Israel and the Church are likened to shoots from a single 
olive tree (Rom. 11). In Luke’s Gospel the work of Jesus is begun with 
the declaration that the promised day of Israel’s glory has dawned 
(Luke 4:16ff). Just as the early Christians conceived of Jesus Christ 
as the long-awaited Savior and Messiah of Israel, so also they con- 
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sidered themselves to constitute the true Israel of the Last Days. 

It is remarkable that the New Testament never speaks of the 
Church, however, as the New Israel. The contrast is never drawn be- 
tween an old people of God who are rejected and a new people called 
into being as the Church. Paul strongly insists that God has not re- 
jected His people (Rom. 11:1). There is one covenant people with whom 
God has entered into relationship in a particular way. With this people 
God has made a new covenant, just as the prophets had promised (Jer. 
31 :31-34; Ezek. 36:25-26). The new covenant is inseparably connected 
with the work of God in Jesus Christ, but it is nonetheless a new cove- 
nant with God’s people. 

Both the comparisons and the contrasts between the old and the 
new covenants may be discerned by an analysis of the two texts re- 
ferred to above. In Exod. 19:4-6, the origin of the people of God is 
traced to the initiative of God. God has acted to redeem a band of slaves 
from Egypt. He has demonstrated His power and graciousness to 
them. He has done so, not because they were a great people or a more 
noble or faithful group than other peoples. Rather, He has done so 
because of His love for them and because of the promise sworn to their 
forefathers (Deut. 7:7-8). 

The people whom God has chosen, and with whom He has made a 
covenant, are summoned to be faithful and obedient. They are to keep 
His covenant, to hearken to His voice. That is, they are to be a re- 
sponsible people. The choice of Israel is seen by the Old Testament 
writers to constitute an ominous responsibility. If they do not express 
the fact that they are God’s people—in the totality of their life and 
work—then they are judged by their own actions to be a people ripe 
for destruction. This is the burden of the prophetic message through- 
out the entire Old Testament. Precisely because God has called forth a 
people for His own possession, He must come in judgment to deal with 
them when they repudiate their very being by their sin and apostasy. 

The purpose of God’s choice of a particular people is over and 
again set forth in the Old Testament. This people is to be a blessing to 
all other peoples (Gen. 12:3). From Israel, God’s Law is to go forth 
to all nations (Isa. 2:3; Mic. 4:2). Israel is to be a light to the nations 
(Isa. 49:6) and through her, many are to be accounted righteous, their 
sins borne and intercession for transgressors lifted up to God 
(Isaiah 53:11-12). 

The Old Testament gives no definitive view of how all this is to 
happen. In the history of Israel, the failure of God’s people to be His 
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people is amply documented. Prophets begin to sketch how, at the Last 
Day, God Himself will act in a new and decisive way to bring redemp- 
tion to the ends of the earth (Isa. 49:6; 52:10). When this comes to 
pass, then Israel will be a true and faithful people and her borders will 
have been extended to include the whole of mankind. For God’s pur- 
pose is a purpose which encompasses all His people—and ‘‘He will not 
fail or be discouraged until He has established justice in the earth” 
(Isa. 42:4). 

The Church is represented to be that community of Israel which 
has witnessed the saving deeds of God in the Last Day. God has sent 
His Son to dwell among His people Israel as a son of Israel. Jesus 
announces that the day of deliverance is at hand and calls forth a band 
of Israelites as that token (his “little flock,” Luke 12:32) of the peo- 
ple of God through whom the blessing purposed for all mankind will 
come to its fullfillment. The “little flock” grows slowly, largely among 
the Jews, and when the shepherd of the flock is persecuted and put to 
death the flock scatters. But when the disciples are confronted by the 
risen Lord, they gather once again to wait for the coming of God’s 
Spirit upon them. In the strength of the gift of the Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost, the little band is empowered to take up the mission entrusted 
to Israel. But it does so as a community which clearly acknowledges its 
relationship to the work of God among the people of Israel in former 
times. The preaching of Peter and the other disciples in the book of 
Acts (Acts 2-8) rests upon the conviction that God’s dealings with 
Israel have come to their culmination in Jesus Christ. “The promise 
is to you and to your children and to all that are far off, every one 
whom the Lord calls to Him” (Acts 2:39). The reference to those who 
are “far off” may have in view the Jews living in other lands, but it 
is soon to be interpreted in broader terms (see Acts 10). And as the 
early Christians proceed with their mission, it becomes unmistakably 
clear that the people of God must include, in God’s purpose and in- 
tention, all the peoples of the earth. 

The Church as the people of God rests upon the action of God 
which has come to its culmination in Jesus Christ. God has brought 
redemption and forgiveness of sin through the life and work of Jesus. 
The New Age has broken in upon mankind, and the first-fruits of the 
New Age are displayed in the life of this people of God, a people re- 
constituted by the life, teaching, sufferings, death, resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus—the true Israel, God’s faithful and obedient Son. 

The calling of this people of God is, as in Exod. 19, to be a faith- 
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ful and obedient covenant people. It is to be what God has made it 
through Jesus Christ. By word and deed this “little flock” is to wit- 
ness to the saving action of God in Christ. The author of I Peter de- 
clares the being and the mission of the Church in forceful and direct. 
language: 
that you may declare the wonderful deeds of Him who called you out of 
darkness into His marvelous light. Once you were no people but now you 


are God’s people; once you had not received mercy but now you have 
received mercy. (I Pet. 2:9-10). 


The Church exists for one purpose and one purpose alone: to be 
God’s people in the world, recognizable as the people of God, and tak- 
ing upon itself the responsibility for being recognized for what it is. 
There are two sides to this responsibility. It is to declare the wonderful 
deeds of God. This is its mission in and to the world. The Good News 
is to be heralded without ceasing to the ends of the earth. Every person 
is to be presented with this story of God’s redemption of the world in 
Jesus Christ, precisely because this is the true story of every man’s 
life. 

Yet the Church, as the people of God, is more than a voice speaking 
of what it has seen and heard—indispensable though that may be. It 
is also a community summoned to live as God’s people. By its life, its 
deeds, it also declares the wonderful deeds of Him who called it out 
of darkness into His marvelous light. The character of its walking be- 
fore God is given in the life and work of Jesus Christ. It is to be faith- 
ful and obedient after the manner of its Lord, incredible and humanly 
impossible though this may be. It is to be holy—set apart to the work 
and purpose of God. It is to be a royal priesthood, charged with the 
responsibility that the high-priestly work of Jesus Christ, accomplished 
once-for-all on the Cross (Heb. 9), should be constantly reaffirmed and 
testified to in its life and action. 


The Church is the people of God, established by God, judged and 
supported by God, given its purpose by God. God’s establishment of the 
Church began far back in the history of Israel, and even beyond—back 
to the creation of the universe (see Col. 1:15-20). His purpose for the 
Church awaits the End, when the distinction between the Church and 
the world must vanish. But in the here and now, the people of God, 
the Church, is summoned to declare the wonderful deeds of God in 
Jesus Christ; to live as a recognizable people in the world for the sake 
of the world; and to claim no prerogative or position of divine favor 
for itself. For God’s people is a servant-people, and the servant is not 
to be above his Master (John 13:16). 
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The Body of Christ 


Although the understanding of the Church as the people of God 
continued to be significant in New Testament times, it was not a desig- 
nation for the Church which could stand alone. The decisiveness of 
God’s action in Jesus Christ is not sufficiently clearly expressed by 
this term, nor is the matter of the relation between Judaism and the 
Church adequately explicated. In the confrontation of the Church 
with non-Jews other terms were essential. It was the apostle Paul who 
was to provide one designation for the Church which has demonstrated 
its meaningfulness throughout the centuries, and which has been cen- 
tral in recent writing on the New Testament Church—the Body of 
Christ. 


It is self-evident that this image rests upon the view that the 
Church is to be defined in closest connection with Jesus Christ. One 
aspect of the limitation of depicting the Church as the reconstituted 
people of God is that the relation between Christ and the Church is only 
implicitly affirmed. The problem with the definition of the Church 
as the Body of Christ is that of providing adequate distinction between 
Christ and the Church, so that the relation does not become one of 
actual identity. 

Various suggestions have been made as to the historical and re- 
ligio-historical background of the term. Stoic popular philosophy could 
speak of the State as a body in which each member had his own parti- 
cular place. Among the mystery religions, the cosmos was looked upon 
as the body of the high god, of which he was the head.* The general 
distinction between body and soul in Greek philosophy has been thought 
to be operative in Paul’s distinction between both flesh and body on the 
one hand, and spirit on the other. 


More recently, however, these views have been challenged as it has 
begun to appear more evident that Paul’s language and imagery are 
firmly rooted in his Hebraic background and heritage. One possibility 
is that Paul followed the Old Testament and rabbinical understandings 
of the unity of mankind in Adam. Adam, as the meaning of the Hebrew 
word makes clear, refers to mankind. Perhaps, then, Paul was arguing 
from the oneness of mankind in Adam, represented by Adam’s body, 
to the oneness of mankind in Christ.’ The expression, “the body of 
Adam,” does not appear in the New Testament nor is it found in the 
rabbinical literature.° 


A more promising lead is to examine the Old Testament view of 
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man. A self in the Bible (nephesh) is a unitary being consisting of 
flesh (basar) and spirit (ruach). The flesh element of man is fully 
a part of the natural order. In Gen. 2:7, the Lord God is depicted as 
having formed man of the dust of the ground, after which he breathed 
into him the breath of life and he became a living being (a self). The 
spirit element in man, however, is more closely related to the divine 
Spirit. It is true that the Old Testament distinguishes between the 
human spirit and the divine Spirit; even so, man’s spirit or breath is 
seen to be a direct gift of God which may be withdrawn at any moment 
(see Ps. 104:29-30). 

The Old Testament anthropological equation therefore reads: 
flesh plus spirit equals selfhood. Flesh without spirit is a corpse. Spirit 
without flesh is a more mysterious reality. The disposition of man’s 
spirit when he dies is a riddle to the ancient Israelite. The author of 
Ecclesiastes simply states the enigma (3:21): “Who knows whether 
the spirit of man goes upward and the spirit of the beast goes down 
to the earth?” Later speculations, based on popular and bizarre exege- 
sis of Gen. 6:1-4, develop the notion that the spirits of the dead roam 
throughout the world seeking a body to inhabit. Such a view is ex- 
pressed in the New Testament stories of the demons (see Matt. 12:43- 
45; Mark 5:1-20, etc.). 

It is not possible, however, simply to equate the Old Testament 
terms, flesh and spirit, with Paul’s terms, body and spirit. It is not 
possible because Paul uses three terms: flesh (sarx), body (soma) 
and spirit (pneuma). What is the relationship among these three 
terms? 

J. A. T. Robinson’s masterful study, The Body, has brought 
tremendous illumination on this point.’ In Paul’s theological outlook, 
flesh (sarx) is the term for mankind in his weakness and mortality, 
for man in the age in which sin is at work to bring about death. Body 
(soma) also refers to man in the same age, but it does not connote 
weakness and mortality. Both flesh and body refer to man in relation 
to God, but the terms describe different aspects of this relationship: 
“While sarx stands for man, in the solidarity of creation, in his dis- 
tance from God, soma stands for man, in the solidarity of creation, as 
made for God.”* For this reason, Paul may speak of the resurrection 
of the body, but not of the flesh, and he may even speak of a spiritual 
body (I Cor. 15:44). 

It is clear in the above that Paul has introduced a distinction be- 
tween flesh and body which is not found in the Old Testament. What 
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is actually at stake is Paul’s necessity to describe the warfare between 
Christ and the evil powers of this age. Late Judaism (including some 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls) depicts the warfare between the spirits of 
good and evil, light and darkness, as both a cosmic struggle external 
to man and.a struggle which is engaged within every man. Paul re- 
casts this warfare and describes it as a battle between flesh and spirit 
(Rom. 8, etc.). Yet for Paul, in his struggle to comprehend the work 
of God in Jesus Christ, another term is needed. It is needed in order 
to express an understanding of flesh which was present in the Old 
Testament, but which has been ruled out by the understanding of 
mankind as flesh locked in mortal combat with spirit. This term is 
body. Man in his openness toward God is body not flesh. Yet man 
in this openness is nevertheless prey to the powers of sin and the flesh. 

In this context the phrase “Body of Christ” is to be understood. 
Jesus Christ has identified himself to the full with fleshly existence, 
subject to the conditions of sin and death yet without sin. He has been 
raised from the dead and has taken his place at the right hand of God 
(Acts 2:33). Yet he is also actively present in the community of the 
faithful. But how is he to be understood as at once the exalted Lord 
enthroned at God’s right hand, and also as an abiding reality in the 
world for which he died? 

Paul’s answer is given in his use of the image “the Body of 
Christ” in reference to the Church. The first occurrence of the term is 
found in I Cor. 6:15 (although there may be an allusion to it in I Cor. 
1:13: “Is Christ divided?”). Here Paul draws a contrast between un- 
ion with a prostitute, which makes a person one body with her, and 
union with Christ, which makes of the two one spirit. And he goes on 
to say that the body of the Christian is a temple of the Holy Spirit 
within him (vs. 19). Here Paul is clearly referring to the body of the 
individual Christian. Bodily union with a prostitute creates a new 
reality, since in the sexual act the two become one (see Gen. 2:24). So 
also a person in union with Christ is a new self; he becomes one spirit 
with the Lord. The contrast here, as Robinson has pointed out, is be- 
tween a single spiritual body and a single body of flesh.° 

In the other passages in which the term “Body of Christ” is found, 
the nature of the Church in its corporate reality is depicted. There 
are two types of analogy used. The first is that found in I Cor. 12 and 
in a number of other passages: the analogy between the Body and its 
members. The second appears most prominently in Ephesians and Co- 
lossians: the analogy between the Body and its Head. 
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In I Cor. 12-14 Paul is concerned with the spiritual gifts of the 
Christian fellowship. The issue is apparently the question of which 
members of the Church have the higher gifts and how these gifts are 
to be exercised. Paul begins by defining the outer limits of the gifts of 
the Spirit. If anyone says, “Jesus is Lord,” he is clearly speaking by 
the power of the Holy Spirit. If anyone says, “Jesus be cursed,” then 
it should be obvious that such an utterance it not prompted by God’s 
Spirit. 

But within these two extremes the matter is more complex. No one 
can doubt, however, that all gifts are the gifts of the one Spirit. There 
is one body and one Spirit. All have been baptized into one body by one 
Spirit. And no member is lower than another, just as no member is 
higher than another. Each has its own function, in order that the body 
may be whole and in perfect functioning. Then Paul, for the first 
time, expressly affirms: ‘““Now you are the Body of Christ and in- 
dividually members of it” (vs. 27). 


This verse presents the issue with all clarity. Is this no more than 
a figure of speech, or is it to be understood as expressing a real, even 
an ontological, relation between Christ and the Church? No one can 
deny that Paul’s speech is analogical. The question remains, however, 
of the force and meaning of it. Surely more is intended than that the 
Church may, for the purpose of making a particular point, be compared 
with a body which has many members, which body is related in some 
way to Christ. No, Paul is affirming that there is an inseparable rela- 
tion between Christ and the Church. Is it a relation of identity? Clear- 


ly not, since selfhood consists of more than bodily existence and repre- 
sentation. 


The clue to an understanding of this image is given in the first 
part of chapter 12, referred to above. All gifts of the members of the 
body are gifts of one Spirit. The body itself represents the crucified and 
risen body of Christ Himself. The Church is that “little flock” called 
out by Christ to declare what it has seen and heard, to minister to those 
in need and to be what it has been called out to be. As the people of God 
reconstituted by God’s saving work in Jesus Christ, the Church stands 
in inseparable relation to Christ Himself. It is his Body in the sense 
that the Gospel and the ministry of Jesus Christ have been entrusted 
to a band of disciples who have been reborn, who have “put on” Christ 
and who already participate in the life of the New Age. That is to say, 
Christ is actively present in the world for which He died. Enthroned 
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at the right hand of God, he is nonetheless fully present among his 
people. 

But Christ is present in his Body the Church only and to the ex- 
tent that the Holy Spirit is present, for Body and Spirit constitute the 
selfhood of Christ. The Body represents Christ when and as the Spirit 
abides in the Body. Or to put it somewhat differently, the body repre- 
sents the self in its outward extension; the spirit represents the self in 
its more inward reality. But both are essential if there is to be true self- 
hood. And this means that the Church is the Body of Christ only as 
God’s Spirit abides in this Body. The Church without the Spirit is 
nothing more than a corpse. With the Spirit, the risen Christ is fully 
present with and in his Church, his Body. 

Certain consequences follow from this understanding of the 
Church as the Body of Christ. The Spirit in the Bible is a most mysteri- 
ous reality. God’s Spirit blows as God wills. It is by nature uncontrol- 
lable; it cannot be domesticated, put to work in the service of man. Sa 
also, the Church as the Body of Christ cannot claim to possess Christ 
in any way. God’s Spirit may take residence where He wills. It is un- 
justified, therefore, to speak of the Church as the continuation or exten- 
sion of the Incarnation. It may be or it may not be, depending upon 
whether or not God’s Spirit is present within that community which 
calls itself the Church. . 

Ernest Best has argued that the term Body of Christ is used to de- 
scribe the Church in relation to Christ and to depict the relation between 
its members. The term is not intended to be used, he declares, to define 
the mission of the Church to the world.” It is doubtful that this argu- 
ment can be maintained. In the letter to the Colossians (1:24-25) Paul 
speaks of his completing what is lacking in the afflictions of Christ 
for the sake of his Body, the Church. But he goes on directly to speak 
of the necessity to make the Word of God fully known. The suffering 
Church is, as the Body of Christ, testifying to the world of its redemp- 
tion by the power of the Cross. 


Those other images of the Church as Body of Christ, where com- 
parison is made between the Body and the Head, do not materially 
alter or add to what has been said above. Other images which depict 
the Church as God’s building, with Christ as the chief cornerstone 
(Eph. 2:20-21; I Pet. 2:4-8; I Cor. 4:10-15), or as a temple (I Cor. 
6:19; Eph. 2:21-22) help to clarify the meaning of the imagery of the 
Body. They show the inseparable relation between Christ and the 
Church, but they do not express with the same intimacy the character 
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of that relation as found in the Body of Christ analogy. 


To sum up this discussion: The Church is declared by Paul to 
be the Body of Christ. He intends more by this term than a mere simile 
or metaphor. He is expressing the judgment that the risen Christ is ac- 
tively present in the world, even as he reigns from on high. He is pres- 
ent, however, when and only when God’s Holy Spirit abides in the Body. 
The Spirit is not to be understood as the “soul” of the Church, for that 
is a conception alien to the Bible. But in the unity of Body and Spirit— 
a unity which only God can bestow and maintain—Christ is present 
in his Church. He is present most particularly as the Suffering Ser- 
vant, as the Church shapes its life after the pattern of its Lord. But 
he is also present as Lord of glory, who has established his kingship, 
a kingship known in faith but at the Last Day to be made manifest to 
the ends of the earth. 


The Koinonia 

In the Book of Acts the Church is defined by the Greek word 
koinonia. The word may be translated “fellowship,” but this is a weak 
word in the English language today. “Community” is better, but it is 
too sociological a term to express what the early Christians understood. 
“Communion” is closer to the mark, but this term requires clarification. 

The Greek background of the term koinonia helps to clarify its more 
precise meaning. It refers to an inner relationship among people which 
creates fellowship. In one papyrus it refers to the marriage relation- 
ship. It appears never to have been used to refer to a community or 
society in the external sense. Never is it used to designate a particular 
type of society. In Acts 2:42, the disciples after Pentecost are said to 
have “devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and to the fellow- 
ship (koinonia), to the breaking of bread and the prayers.” 

Certain Hebrew or Aramaic words may lie behind the Greek 
term in the New Testament. The Hebrew words cheber or chaburah 
have been suggested. These words designate a special group of devout 
students of the Law who bind themselves to its cbservance and who 
meet regularly for the study of the Law and for common meals. It is 
doubtful, however, that there is more than an allusion to this custom in 
the practice of the early disciples. More pertinent is the parallel between 
the early Christian community as described in Acts and the Qumran 
community (the community which produced the Dead Sea Scrolls). 
In the Manual of Discipline of the Scrolls we learn that the Qumran 
community called itself yachadh, which can be translated “community.” 
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But the more specific meaning of this term is a unified gathering, a 
gathering which constitutes a unity. This, in my judgment, is precisely 
what the early Christians intended to convey through the Greek word 
koinonia. They were one people, and their unity had been created by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

The Book of Acts contains many other parallels with the practices 
of the Qumran community. The latter community also prescribed that 
all possessions of its members were to be placed in a common treasury. 
Anyone who lied about his property was to be punished severely (cf. 
Acts 5). But the important point for our purposes is the possible con- 


nection between the term koinonia and the Qumran community’s desig- 
nation of itself as a yachadh. 


This koimonia is set in the context of three other activities in Acts 
2:42. The community continues in the teaching of the apostles. The 
koinonia is not merely a fellowship of like-minded persons. Its com- 
munion is maintained through a faithful attendance upon the teaching 
of the apostles. This teaching can be nothing else than the testimony 
of the apostles to the saving deeds of God in Jesus Christ, as these 
are illuminated through the study of the ld Testament. That is to say, 
the study of the redemptive action of Goa is an essential feature of the 
life in communion. Throughout the remainder of the New Testament 
the early Christians are seen to be engaged in the study of the Scrip- 
tures and the interpretation of their meaning in preaching and teaching. 
Later on, classes of interpreters develop. The apostles continue to be 
primarily responsible for pointing constantly to the central fact of 
God’s self-revelation in Jesus Christ. The prophets are those who pro- 
vide the more contemporary interpretations of the relevance of the 
Gospel to particular times and situations. The teachers probably are 
charged with clarification of the Gospel story to new converts. Ecstatic 
spokesmen have their place in the worship of the community. But the 
apostolic teaching is and remains basic and fundamental for the life 
of the koinonia. Without this, the koinonia could quickly forget the 
purpose for its existence and the significant acts of God which had 
called it into being. 

The breaking of bread probably refers to two observances. The 
ordinary meals of the koinonia were first of all eaten together and were 
occasions for the expression of their oneness and their equality before 
God. In course of time, however, the breaking of bread developed into 
a sacred meal which was directly related to the Last Supper of the 
disciples with Jesus. This meal was, as Paul described it (I Cor. 10:16- 
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17), a participation in the body of Christ, where the one loaf signified 
that those who were many were actually one body in Christ. The break- 
ing of bread thus became the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The 
unity of the koinonia could not be better expressed than in celebration 
of the One who gave his life as a ransom for the many. This was an 
act of holy remembrance, of participation in the work of God in Christ 
wrought once-for-all on the Cross and of anticipation of the return 
of Christ in glory. 


The prayers are more difficult to interpret. Collections of psalms 
were sung, we may be sure, in connection with the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. Other hymns and prayers like those in the book of 
Psalms and in the collection of hymns and prayers from the Qumran 
community were also employed, we may assume, in the worship of the 
koinonia. But there were likely to have been other prayers which were 
directed toward the future. The earliest Christian prayer is probably 
that preserved in I Cor. 16:22: “Our Lord, come!” (cf. Rev. 22:20: 
“Come, Lord Jesus!’”’). The community existed in the firm conviction 
that the Last Day was drawing even nearer. It was a community that 
would presently greet the risen Lord upon his return in glory. It was 
this expectation of the approaching End which bound them all the more 
closely together, for they had a firm hope in the imminent fulfillment 
of God’s work in the world. 


The New Testament supports the conclusion that the early Chris- 
tians were forced to adapt the meaning of koinonia as time went on 
and the Lord did not return. But this same orientation toward the 
future remains an integral part of the life of the New Testament 
Church. 

The most essential fact about the koinonia was, however, the Spirit 
which created, maintained and gave a proper orientation toward the 
future for the community. This koinonia is, above all things, koinonia 
in the Holy Spirit (II Cor. 13:14; Phil. 2:1). It is active participation 
in the life of the risen Christ by power of the Spirit. The marks of 
such participation are varied, but the chief of them is love, agape. 
Agape is God’s own love for man, supremely demonstrated in the gif’ 
of His Son for the world’s redemption (John 3:16), but demonstrated 
as well in responsive love to God (Mark 12:29 and parallels) and in 
love for one’s neighbors. The fruit of the Spirit is love (Gal. 5:22), 
and from love other fruits issue. Love is that which never ends, never 
fails, without which all other gifts of the Spirit lose their luster and 
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meaning (I Cor. 13). The most graphic illustrations of love are for- 
giveness and readiness to suffer vicariously. 


Yet it cannot be stressed too strongly that, for the Church in the 
New Testament, koinonia, with all its fruits, was the gift of God 
through the Spirit. It was not mere human achievement, although it 
was earnestly to be desired (I Cor. 12:31). 


The Oneness of the Church 


Each of the above images of the Church depicts, in its own way, 
the essential oneness of the Church. God has called forth one people 
through whom blessing is to come to all the families of the earth. This 
one people is the Body of Christ, a Body which no acts of faithlessness 
or apostasy can finally dismember or destroy. It is a kotnonia created 
by God’s Spirit and maintained by the same Spirit. The word koinonia 
is probably related to the Hebrew term yachadh which means together- 
ness in unity. Other terms for the Church not mentioned above, or only 
briefly referred to, also express the essential oneness of the Church. 


Yet the Church is a unity with diverse gifts. The members have 
different functions, each of which is essential to the unity of the one 
Body. The people of God is a unity in which each person stands account- 


able to God and each receives in full measure the new being in Christ 
(II Cor. 5:17). 


We who are Baptists (together with certain other Christian 
bodies) point to the local congregation of baptized believers as repre- 
senting that aspect of the Church with which we primarily have to deal. 
Here the authority of Christ through the Spirit is manifested most 
evidently and unmistakably, we believe. But we should part company 
with the view of the Church expressed in the New Testament if we 
did not at the same time maintain that there is one Church: God’s peo- 
ple, Christ’s Body, the koinoma of the Holy Spirit. This one Church 
has its local manifestations, but these, no less today than in New Testa- 
ment times, are representations of the one, holy, catholic and apostolic 
Church. 
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Baptist Thought About the Church 


by Ropert G. TorBet 


What have Baptists thought about the church? This is a question 
which many people are asking today when Christians of various com- 
munions are trying to discover what they think about the church and 
the ministry. In answering this question, there is likelihood of reap- 
praising the issues which divide Christians and of discovering points 
of further agreement. For Baptists in particular, the matter is of im- 
portance because there are some who report erroneously that there is 
no clearly defined Baptist concept of the church. Those who take this 
position may, of course, reflect the lack of theological awareness which 
has overtaken some Baptists in recent times. But to admit that they 
speak accurately of thoughtful Baptists of the past or even of the pres- 
ent is to disregard the facts. It is, therefore, the purpose of this article 
to review expressions of Baptist thought concerning the church with 
special emphasis upon American spokesmen. 

Such a survey must be approached in full consciousness of the 
difficulties and limitations imposed by the task. First, there is the 
problem of selecting expressions which reflect accurately the thinking 
of various segments of Baptist membership. Second, the limitations 
of space demand a sampling and summarizing, which, however, point 
the way to a fuller study in which the author is engaged. Third, the 
sources are so numerous and scattered that one is frustrated by the 
realization that he has only scratched the surface of the subject. 

The sampling which has been undertaken for the purposes of this 
article includes seven main sources: 1.) confessional statements of Bap- 
tist groups since the seventeenth century, with chief emphasis upon 
English and American churches, 2.) expositions of Baptist principles, 
written by individuals, which often reflect the thinking of a group or 
in some instances constitute a formative influence upon groups of Bap- 
tists, 3.) theological treatises, 4.) handbooks of Baptist polity, 5.) of- 
ficial expressions of Baptist associations, conventions and the Baptist 
World Alliance, 6.) interpretive expressions made by theological study 
groups in recent years, and 7.) special studies reported in journals 
such as The Chronicle (forerunner of FounpaTions) and The Re- 
view and Expositor. 


Rosert G. TorBET, who will take up duties next fall as dean of Central 
Baptist Theological Seminary, is presently director of the Department of 
Educational Services of the Board of Education and Publication. Author 


of A History of the Baptists, he hopes to expand this survey into a book 
on the same subject. 
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While some effort has been made to interpret and to evaluate, 
the basic intent is to present essential data which will demonstrate the 
degree to which Baptists have given attention to the doctrine of the 
church. This study attempts to underscore the primacy of this doctrine 
in the Baptist heritage and the distinctive character which it has given 
to Baptist practice. 

Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 

Rufus Jones, the eminent Quaker philosopher, paid high tribute 
during his lifetime to the Anabaptist movement, which in his opinion 
provided the spiritual soil for all nonconformist sects and pointed the 
way to a free church in a free society in which each person counts and 
has an opportunity to help shape both church and state.’ Behind this 
appraisal was the rich heritage of Anabaptist thinking about the 
church, which conceived of the community of faith as being composed 
of the regenerate only. With a Pelagian rather than an Augustinian 
theology, these Brethren, as they preferred to be called, believed that 
the individual was competent to respond for himself to the grace of 
God. Accordingly, they saw no need for a priesthood or for infant bap- 
tism, and they openly opposed state support of the church. To them, 
the church was a great spiritual fellowship of the redeemed, known in 
its totality only to God but visibly evident in the world in congregations 
of the faithful. 

While we have not yet found convincing evidence of an historic 
connection between these Anabaptist Brethren and English Baptists, 
we cannot dismiss lightly the influence of their insights upon those 
English Separatists who moved from Episcopalianism to Puritanism 
and then into Independency and finally to the Baptist position. Al- 
though the roots of the English Baptist movement are not to be found 
in continental Anabaptism, the concept of the church as a gathered 
fellowship was held in common by these two groups.” 

The beginnings of the English Baptist movement cannot really be 
understood apart from a careful study of the life and writings of John 
Smyth, pastor of the Separatist congregation in exile in Amsterdam 
which in 1609 became the first English Baptist church. While pastor 
of the Gainsborough church between 1606 and 1608 just prior to its 
being exiled, Smyth was known widely for his views on separation 
from a state-supported church. He insisted that churches ought to con- 
sist of saints only; that each church should elect, approve and ordain 
its own ministers; that worship should be spiritual and not limited to 
prescribed forms; and that each church should be governed by a col- 
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lege of pastors so as to avoid clericalism. While he defended his posi- 
tion from the Old and New Testament alike, he insisted “that the Old 
Testament institutions and ceremonies were typical and not to be 
reproduced.” 

When Smyth repudiated the covenant theology which supported 
baptism of infants, he led his exiled Gainsborough congregation to un- 
church itself and begin afresh. Accordingly, he baptized himself and 
then the others. This act, which admitted no outward succession in 
the visible church, brought him under severe criticism from former 
associates. When Hetherington, one of his friends, inquired why he 
had not received baptism from one of the elders of the Dutch Anabap- 
tists, he began to question the correctness of his act and opened negotia- 
tions with the Waterlander Mennonites, the more liberal group of Ana- 
baptists in Amsterdam. In doing this, he was giving recognition to the 
orderliness and visible character which he believed should characterize 
the regenerate church. Although a long way in his pilgrimage away 
from his Anglican background, Smyth was still something of an ec- 
clesiastic at heart. 

Thomas Helwys, his associate, was not so minded, however. He 
openly opposed Smyth’s efforts to unite with the Mennonites and broke 
with his supporters in the church. In leading a small company back 
to London to provide a Baptist witness for England, Helwys did not 
express basic disagreement with Smyth’s view of the church. But he 
did underscore Smyth’s initial premise, that succession in the Chris- 
tian witness is not external but within the hearts of believers. Once 
again the principle of the competency of the soul under God was being 
affirmed. | 

Under the influence of Calvinistic creed writing and to establish 
their position clearly with the monarchy, which had been restored to 
England in 1660, the General Baptists (followers of Helwys who were 
Arminian in theology) produced more detailed and precise confessional 
statements concerning the church than Helwys had offered in his Con- 
fessions of 1611. In nearly every case they made a distinction between 
the invisible catholic church of Christ, composed of the redeemed of 
all ages, and the visible church, composed of distinct congregations 
which preached the word of God rightly, administered the ordinances 
truly and maintained the “practice of the primitive church.” The 
Orthodox Creed of 1678 is typical in this respect. It includes a safe- 
guard against schismatic tendencies in its Article XXX: 


And altho’ there may be many errors in such a visible church, or congre- 
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gations, they being not infallible, yet those errors being not fundamental, 
and the church in the major, or governing part, being not guilty, she is 
not thereby unchurched ; nevertheless she ought to detect those errors, and 
to reform, according to God’s holy word, and from such visible church, 


or congregations, no man ought, by any pretence whatever, schismatically 
to separate.* 


The rise of Calvinistic, Baptists around 1638 presents us with a 
second major expression of English Baptists concerning the church. 
These Particular Baptists, as they were called, set forth their views 
in two important statements, the London Confession of 1644 and the 
Second London Confession of 1677. The latter made a distinction be- 
tween the invisible and the visible church in much the same manner 
as the General Baptists had done, although with greater clarity and 
with a strong emphasis upon election. A warning was also included 
against schismatic practices because of errors in the visible church.° 

It is possible to distinguish four different groups of Baptists in 
seventeenth century England: 1.) General, 2.) Particular, 3.) Seventh 
Day (recruited largely from the disappointed Fifty Monarchy men of 
the Cromwellian Era), and 4.) a cross section of General and Particu- 
lar Baptists who fraternized with Independent Pedobaptists, practicing 
open membership and encouraging a higher social life and culture than 
characterized other Baptists. With some exceptions, Baptists at that 
time could be generally recognized by certain clear characteristics. 
They were not pietists in their attitude towards the Christian’s place in 
society. They were of meager economic standing. They held a clear 
view of the nature of the church as a gathered community of Christians, 
but they differed on the standards of admission to membership. 

Some, like John Bunyan, asserted that faith and holiness are the 
two essentials for church membership. These refused to make believer’s 
baptism or infant baptism a bar to communion. Like Bunyan they be- 
lieved that New Testament baptism was for believers and meant a 
profession on the part of the candidate that he was dead to sin and that 
he had risen to the new life through faith in Jesus Christ. But they held 
to open-membership, because all true Christians have proclaimed their 
death with Christ to sin inwardly by the Spirit and thus already have 
what the water baptism signifies.® 

Such advocates of open membership were opposed by Calvinistic 
Baptists and close followers of Smyth’s teachings. Hanserd Knollys 
was one of the leading exponents of close membership on the grounds 
that believer’s baptism was the keystone of the Baptist doctrine of the 
church. This group of Baptists insisted that the church, now living 
in New Testament times, must obey New Testament ordinances. They 
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regarded the baptizing of infants or the condoning of it as a threat 
to the central emphasis of the Christian faith, which is spiritual reli- 
gion. Baptism was the “visible word” as preaching was the “audible 
word”; it was therefore a vital part of the proper proclamation of the 
gospel. This view predominated among Baptists both in England and 
in America during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The focal points of community life for Baptists in seventeenth 
century England were worship and the church meeting. The ministry 
was unpaid and unprofessional, a trend which was to be modified in 
later years. Among the churches was the feeling of need for a denomi- 
national solidarity which expressed itself in the rise of associations 
and, among General Baptists, in the creation of a General Assembly. 

English Baptists made several important contributions in their 
teaching regarding the church. First, they rediscovered the common 
man. Second, they emphasized the importance of the smaller fellow- 
ship. Third, they took the church seriously; to them, it was a gathered 
church built upon believer’s baptism. Fourth, they set forth the ideal 
of a pure church.” 

Baptists in the American Colonies 

The earliest churches in the American colonies were in Rhode 
Island. The First Baptist Church in Providence dates its origin from 
1639 when Roger Williams, Ezekiel Holliman and ten associates gave 
expression to their Baptist view of the church by being baptized and 
organizing a congregation. A Baptist church was in existence at New- 
port very early, some claim as early as 1638, although the loss of the 
first records prevent any certainty about the matter. John Clarke, the 
notable associate of Roger Williams in the affairs of the Rhode Island 
Colony, is reputed to have organized this church. It seems he was 
already a Baptist when he came from England. 

Roger Williams’ decision to become a Baptist was the logical out- 
come of his spiritual pilgrimage from Anglicanism. When he arrived 
in the New World, seeking religious freedom, he was still a Puritan 
but with separatist views. His break with covenant theology at the 
point of the doctrine of the church came after his unpleasant experience 
with the Puritan fathers of Massachusetts Bay Colony, who sought 
to develop a conformity to their religious standards by coercion. This, 
Williams believed, was in direct violation both of the nature of human 
personality as God had endowed it and also of the nature of true and 
vital religion which can never be coerced. He saw plainly that a state 
church was a disavowal of the competency of the individual to respond 
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in faith to the gospel. He became convinced that only a free church in 
a free society could fulfill God’s purpose for mankind. 

John Clarke expressed his view of the church in a personal con- 
fession of faith which he left in his own handwriting. The articles, 
thirty-five in all, reflect a strong Calvinistic theology. Three articles in 
particular contribute to an understanding of his conception of the 
church: 


26. I believe no man is to rush into the ministry without a special call 
from God, even as gospel ministers had of old, which was the call of 


the Holy Spirit, with some talent or talents to declare the counsel 
of 


29. I believe that God prepared a begetting ministry, even so doth he 
also prepare a feeding ministry in the church, where a called people 
out of the world, by the word and Spirit of the Lord, assembling 
of themselves together in a holy brotherhood, continuing in the 
apostles’ doctrine, fellowship, breaking bread and prayer... 

32. I believe that the true baptism of the gospel, is a visible believer 
with his own consent to be baptized in common water, by dying, or 
as it were drowning, to hold forth death, burial and resurrection, 
by a messenger of Jesus, into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 


Spirit.§ 

This sl concept of the church is reflected in the Articles of 
Faith of the First Baptist Church, Boston (1665). The church is de- 
fined as “those who gladly receive the word and are baptized, [they] 
are his by calling, and fit matter for a visible church; and a competent 
number of such, joined together in covenant and fellowship of the gos- 
pel, are a church of Christ.” Isaac Backus reports that Cotton Mather 
regarded these words as embodying a pernicious principle because 
they took issue with the state-church concept.® 

The Philadelphia Baptist Association in 1742 ordered to be printed 
a confessional statement which proved to be very influential for 
later associations throughout the country. This Confession was ac- 
tually the Calvinistic London Confession of 1689. The Philadelphia 
Confession did not differ greatly from the London Confession except 
to declare that the laying on of hands following baptism is an ordi- 
nance of Christ for all who will partake of the Lord’s Supper.’ This 
addition was intended to give tangible recognition to the life of the 
Spirit which became the source of power and vitality for the fellow- 
ship of the regenerate. 

In the same year (1742), a General Baptist church was established 
in the northern part of Maryland near Chestnut Ridge by Henry Sator, 
a layman who had come from England in 1709. Having invited Baptist 
ministers to preach in his home, he was able to assemble fifty-seven 
people who adopted an “instrument of confederation” and thereby 
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organized themselves into a church. Their statement illustrates the 
care with which new congregations aligned themselves with their own 
tradition: 


We, the humble professors of the Gospel of Christ, baptized upon a 
declaration of faith and repentance, believing the doctrine of general 
redemption, (or the free grace of God, extended to all mankind) do 
hereby seriously, heartily, and solemnly, in the presence of the Searcher 
of all hearts, and before the world, covenant, agree, bind, and settle our- 
selves into a church, to hold, abide by, and contend for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, owned by the best reformed churches in England, 
Scotland, and elsewhere, especially as published and maintained in the 
forms and confessions of the Baptists in England; differing in nothing 
from the articles of the church of England and Scotland, except in infant 
baptism, modes of church government, the doctrine of reprobation, and 
some ceremonies. 


The covenant went on to pledge defense of Protestantism, opposition 
to Rome, and defense of King George and the laws of Maryland. It 
declared no opposition to oath-taking.™ 


In New England the most capable expositor of the Baptist doc- 
trine of the church was Isaac Backus, pastor of a church in Massachu- 
setts for fifty-eight years (1748-1806) and an active spokesman for 
Baptists in their struggle for religious liberty..In 1773 he penned a 
Discourse concerning . . . the Church of Christ in answer to a defense 
of the state-church made by a Mr. Fish. Backus argues for an aposto- 
late of “witnesses,” not of persons who are invested with the authori- 
tative power of the state. In his opinion, ministers should exercise 
their spiritual authority in the church “by word and by example” only. 
They are not priests, nor do they have the power of the ancient priests 
of Israel. He argued that the union of church and state in Massachu- 
setts had confusedly mixed civil ecclesiastical affairs and resulted in 
a weakening of the “evangelical discipline in the churches.” 


In his History of New England, Backus outlined the practice of 
Baptist polity under four headings: 1.) The authority of calling, or- 
daining and deposing church officers lies with the local congregation, 
although the advice of sister churches may be sought. 2.) The au- 
thority of governing and disciplining church members lies with the 
local congregation. 3.) Church government should be conducted ac- 
cording to the laws of Christ not of the state. 4.) Church officers 
have no arbitrary power over the members, who are to be treated as 
brethren not as “the laity.” He explained that Baptists had suffered 
so much repression from associations of Congregationalist ministers in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut that they were very slow to be per- 
suaded of the value of forming associations of churches.” 
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During Backus’ lifetime, the Freewill Baptists were organizing in 
New England. Under the leadership of Benjamin Randall, who resisted 
the strong Calvinistic emphasis of the churches, a number of Arminian 
or Freewill congregations were established between 1780 and 1783. 
They had an intimate connection with Randall’s church at New Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire until an associational gathering, known as the 
Quarterly Meeting, was instituted in the latter year at Hollis, New 
Hampshire. From this point on, the autonomy of the local church, al- 
though theoretically recognized, began to be encroached upon by the 
Quarterly Meeting, which assumed the functions of the local church 
in matters of ordination, ministerial standing, giving assistance in 
calling a minister and supplying pastorless churches. The local churches 
came to be called the “Monthly Meeting.” The Quarterly Meeting then 
became known as the Yearly Meeting because each quarterly meeting 
met only once a year in the same place. About 1803 the trend toward ec- 
clesiastical centralization was reversed to some extent when the churches 
were required only to bring a general account of their standing to Quar- 
terly Meeting, leaving the local business to be tended by the local congre- 
gation. When a General Conference was organized for the churches of 
nine states in 1827, care was taken to avoid usurping the authority 
of the local congregation.” 

The degree of organizational solidarity developed early by the 
Freewill Baptists was not matched by the Regular Baptists, who fol- 
lowed the pattern set by the Philadelphia Baptist Association, the 
first organized in the Colonies, which was Calvinistic in theology. The 
Philadelphia Association was from the beginning careful to guard the 
local churches from any impairment of their congregational autonomy. 
Benjamin Griffith wrote in 1749 that an association has no jurisdiction 
over the churches within its membership. The theological reasoning 
behind his judgment was that 


each particular church hath a complete power and authority from Jesus 
Christ, to administer all gospel ordinances, provided they have a suffi- 
ciency of officers duly qualified, or that they be supplied by the officers 
of another sister church or churches, as baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, 
etc. ; and to receive in and cast out, and also to try and ordain their own 
officers, to exercise every part of gospel discipline and church govern- 
ment, independent of any other church or assembly whatever.?® 


Morgan Edwards, for a time pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in Philadelphia and noted Baptist historian of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, observed that the Philadelphia Association had made Baptists re- 
spectable in the eyes of other denominations and of the civil authorities. 
He also pointed out that it had protected the churches from the intru- 
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sion of unworthy free-lance preachers. The service which it rendered 
to struggling congregations in need of pastoral leadership and of 
funds to erect a church building more than justified its existence. In- 
deed, Edwards saw such values in ecclesiastical connectionalism that 
he proposed a plan whereby new associations might be incorporated in- 
to the Philadelphia Association, thereby creating a national solidarity 
for the churches from Nova Scotia in Canada to Georgia.’® His plan 
was too radical for New England Baptists, who feared associational 
domination of the local congregations. In all fairness to Edwards, it 
should be noted that he himself held that a local church is sufficient to 
manage its own affairs.” | 

The development of organized church life in the South during 
colonial days was not so well defined as in the North. The Great 
Awakening, which had begun in New Jersey and New England about 
1726 and continued, with some interruptions during the American 
Revolution, until the early years of the nineteenth century, gave re- 
markable impetus to Baptist growth. The evangelistic fervor which 
appealed to individuals to respond to the saving grace of God found 
ready acceptance among most Baptists. There were those who were 
skeptical of the emotionalism and methods of the revivalists; these 
were known as Regular Baptists. Those who followed the tempo of the 
revival were known as Separate Baptists. Eager to allow freedom for 
personal experience with the Holy Spirit, the Separate Baptists were 
slower to accept the associational pattern and its confessional expres- 
sions. Although associations were organized because the churches de- 
sired fellowship together, they remained almost completely aloof from 
any disciplinary function and allowed the local churches to make their 
own decisions. Yet the influence of the churches upon each other 
through their associational relationship was considerable. Through 
the power of the association to exclude churches from membership, a 
certain standardization of polity was achieved without infringing upon 
the autonomy of the congregations.”® 

That the differences between the Separate and Regular Baptists 
were primarily cultural may be illustrated by their relationship in Vir- 
ginia. The Regular Baptists were not happy about what they regarded 
as “disorderly practices” of Separate Baptists, such as allowing women 
to pray in public and “permitting every ignorant man to preach that 
chose.” On the other hand, when the Regular Baptists proposed union 
with the Separate Baptists, the latter were greatly concerned about 
having the Regular Baptist confession of faith as the basis for such 
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a union. Their reason was not a difference in doctrinal point of view 
but a fear that a credal statement would tyrannize their exercise of 
conscience in matters of religion. When the union was finally consum- 


mated in 1787, the following explanation was adopted: 


To prevent the confession of faith from usurping a tyrannical power 
over the conscience of any, we do not mean, that every person is bound 
to the strict observance of every thing therein contained ; yet that it holds 
the essential truths of the gospel, and that the doctrine of salvation by 
Christ, and free and unmerited grace alone, ought to be believed by every 
Christian, and maintained by every minister of the gospel. Upon these 
terms we are united, and desire hereafter, that the names Regular and 
Separate be buried in oblivion; and that from henceforth, we shall be 
known by the name of the United Baptist Churches, in Virginia.’® 


Baptist thinking about the church in the colonial period was in- 
fluenced in part by their English background and also by factors which 
prevailed in the colonies themselves. For example, the stern realities 
of coping with an intolerant state church in New England and Vir- 
ginia; the lack of well trained ministers to lead the many new churches 
which sprang up during and after the Great Awakening; and the strong 
individualism of a rugged people who were carving out for themselves 
a home in the wilderness and who found in their church life a treasured 
opportunity for self-expression and self-determination. At the same 
time, there were influences which were leading in the direction of 
inter-church cooperation, such as the common need of Baptists to stand 
together in their struggle for religious freedom, and the home and 


foreign missionary impulse which ultimately gave rise to a national 
church life. 


Baptist Thought in the Nineteenth Century 

In the nineteenth century the Baptist understanding of the church 
was marked by a number of characteristics: 1.) There was usually 
a dual reference in confessional statements to the local congregation 
and the church universal. 2.) There was general agreement that local 
bodies acknowledge no earthly superior; therefore, any union of 
churches for cooperative effort was watched carefully lest it become 
a general governing body. 3.) Within the local church a number of in- 
novations were permitted because they were not forbidden by Scrip~ 
ture or contrary to its spirit; among these were Sunday schools, mis- 
sionary societies, youth organizations and temperance groups. 4.) All 
bodies of local churches, whether called assemblies, associations, con- 
ventions or societies, were simply voluntary and cooperative, with no 
control over the local bodies. The representation in missionary socie- 
ties or conventions was at first financial; that is, churches, societies or 
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individuals were allowed seats in proportion to the amount of money 
contributed to missionary operations. In associations the member 
churches were entitled to delegates in proportion to the number of 
members on their rolls. In the Southern Baptist Convention, organized 
in 1845, a mixed basis was adopted: the financial plus the right of 
each association to elect one representative. 


It is possible to trace the development of two patterns of organi- 
zational life among Baptists as they developed cooperative work in the 
nineteenth century. In the North, missionary societies were developed 
and conducted first on a regional basis, and later on a national basis. 
Unlike the associations, the constituency of a society was composed not 
of churches in a formal connection, but of individuals who were inter-_ 
ested in supporting the mission program for which it existed. The 
societies in no way infringed upon the autonomy of the local churches. 
Southern Baptists adopted the convention method of cooperative work 
when they withdrew from the national societies in 1845. The conven- 
tion became the medium for all phases of cooperative enterprise con- 
ducted by the churches. In a very real sense it was an enlargement of 
the associational pattern of church connectionalism. It represented the 


triumph of the plan offered by Morgan Edwards in the late eighteenth 
century.” 


The man who gave support to these two concepts at various times 
during his lifetime was Francis Wayland, president of Brown Uni- 
versity. Prior to 1826 he had been a staunch supporter of Luther Rice’s 
plan to develop a strong denominational convention based upon repre- 
sentation of the churches. However, in 1826, financial pressures which 
threatened the success of the overseas missionary venture of the Gen- 
eral Convention prompted Wayland to reverse his position.* He fought 
against a proposal to change the basis of membership in the Convention 
from one of financial support to representation of state conventions. 
In a tract written several years later, Wayland explained the reasons 
behind his change of position. He had observed that support for over- 
seas missions decreased as the General Convention assumed responsi- 
bility for all benevolent purposes, including home missions and edu- 
cational work. He pointed also to the opposition expressed by overseas 
missionaries to organizational control of their work from the home 
base. From his viewpoint, the independence of the churches made it 
difficult to achieve a successful centralized organization. He went so 


*For a fuller description of Wayland’s change of mind, see the article by Winthrop 8. 
Hudson, ‘‘Stumbling into Disorder,’’ elsewhere in this issue of FOUNDATIONS. 
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far as to recommend that the association be the pattern for support of 
individual missionaries where churches were not large enough to carry 
this responsibility alone.” 

In a longer work entitled Notes on the Principles and Practices of 
Baptist Churches, Wayland defined the church as ‘“‘a company of spirit- 
ual persons, who, from being dead in trespasses and sins, are made alive 
in Christ Jesus.’ He insisted on what he called the “absolute independ- 
ence of the churches” and argued that there was no reason for Bap- 
tists to develop a representative church organization since Jesus Christ 
had left no such pattern. In his opinion missionary work should be 
conducted by societies composed of people who actually supported the 
cause and so were entitled to direct it. “No church,” he explained, “has 
any right to oblige any member to give to foreign missions, any more 
than to go upon a foreign mission.” He argued that “the Baptist de- 
nomination, that is, the Baptist churches, is one thing, and the benev- 
olent associations formed or sustained by individual Baptists are an- 
other and a very different thing.”’” 

In many respects, Wayland typified the viewpoint of most Bap- 
tists of his time concerning the church. When, for example, the Board 
of the newly organized New Hampshire Baptist Convention (1826) 
approved a confessional statement in 1833, it embodied a definition 
of the church which was solely in terms of the local congregation of 
baptized believers. Immersion was made a prerequisite to church mem- 
bership and to the observance of the Lord’s Supper. Known as the 
New Hampshire Declaration of Faith, it received wide publicity and 
gained general acceptance twenty years later when J. Newton Brown, 
one of its co-authors, revised it and incorporated it ina Baptist Church 
Maunual, doing this on his own authority as book editor of the American 
Baptist Publication Society. For the next half century, this confessional 
statement became the most commonly accepted expression of Baptist 
beliefs in the United States. Being only moderately Calvinistic and 
supporting a local view of the church, it supplanted in influence the 
more strictly Calvinistic Philadelphia Baptist Confession.” 

Around the middle of the century, Baptists were very active in 
defending their principles. Literature of this type would include, in 
addition to the writings of Francis Wayland, tracts by Abraham Booth 
and W. T. Brantly. Booth’s effort was a vindication of the Baptist 
practice of close communion. It was entitled A Vindication of the Bap- 
tists from the Charge of Bigotry, in Refusing Communion at the 
Lord’s Table to Paedobaptists. Actually, it was an older work written 
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in England in 1778 and republished in 1855. Emphasis was placed on 
the divine order of baptism and the Lord’s Supper in the light of the 
New Testament that baptism testifies to the believer’s experience of 
burial to the old life and resurrection to the new in Christ. Brantly’s 
classic, also republished in 1855, was entitled, The Covenant of Cir- 
cumcision, No Just Plea for Infant Baptism. It constituted a clear de- 
fense of believer’s baptism as opposed to the baptism of infants. Cir- 
cumcision, the seal of the political and temporal blessings promised to 
Abraham’s progeny, was contrasted with the Holy Spirit, which was 
not an external sign but an inner seal of spiritual promise to Chris- 
tians. The prior assumption in the argument was, of course, the con- 
cept of the church as a gathered fellowship of those who had been 
regenerated by the power of the Spirit.” 

Also at the mid-century there emerged a distracting influence 
known today as Landmarkism. The father of this movement was J. R. 
Graves, a New Englander who rejected the idea of the universal 
church, possibly in revolt against the persecution which Baptists had 
suffered at the hands of state churches. From 1845 until his death in 
1893 his ministry was in Tennessee. In keeping with his rigid local 
view of the church, Graves sought to establish an historic succession 
of true Baptist churches from the first congregation of Christians at 
Jerusalem until the present time. He conceived his mission to be the 
resetting of the “Old Landmarks,” by which he meant “those prin- 
ciples which all true Baptists, in all ages, have professed to believe.’ 

Underlying Graves’ ideas were two principles: 1.) Baptists are 
distinct in being in a succession of true gospel churches; they there- 
fore have the sole right to baptize and ordain. 2.) The Lord’s Supper 
is purely a local church ordinance for believers baptized by immersion. 
He looked to the church, not the Bible for his authority. In this he 
identified “church” and “kingdom”; therefore, all passages in the 
Bible on the kingdom he applied to the church.” 

From about 1880 the Landmarkists attacked the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention’s mission board methods and control. This attack, es- 
pecially in Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma, was bound up with per- 
sonal rivalries. The Southwest was easy prey for controversialists 
from Kentucky, Tennessee and Georgia. The issue centered in the 
scriptural right of the individual churches to send out missionaries. 
The Landmarkists insisted on a “local mission” principle and urged 
that representation in the associations and in the convention be on a 
church unit basis. When the Southern Baptist Convention refused 
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to conform to the Landmarkists’ principle, the Baptist General Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1905 in Texarkana. Membership was on the 
basis of churches. They insisted “that Landmark Baptist churches 
alone can establish historical connection with New Testament church- 
es.”** Although the Southern Baptist Convention rejected the Land- 
markists’ attack on its missionary methods, their ideas have exerted 
a significant influence upon many of the churches. 


During the second half of the nineteenth century a great number 
of handbooks or manuals on Baptist principles and polity, published 
by the American Baptist Publication Society, came into prominence. 
None was more popular than The New Directory for Baptist Churches, 
by Edward T. Hiscox, first published in 1859. Up to 1894 about 60,000 
copies were circulated in the United States and the book was translated 
into at least seven languages by American Baptist missionaries abroad 
for use by the churches formed under their guidance. Four conditions 
of church membership are outlined: 1.) a regenerate heart, 2.) a con- 
fession of faith, 3.) the reception of baptism by immersion, and 4.) 
a Christian life. Three modes of admission to the church are named: 
1.) by baptism, 2.) by letter from another Baptist church, and 3.) by 
Christian experience if the letter cannot be obtained for some valid 
reason. The independence of the local church is upheld with vigor. A 
council of Baptist churches is an independent body within its own 
sphere of action; it is limited in its functioning to the matters delegated 
to it. The delegates, or messengers, who compose a council are in no 
sense representatives of the churches, for ‘a Baptist Church cannot 
be represented in any other body; nor can it transfer its authority or 
its functions to any persons either within, or external to itself, to act 
for it. . . .” It is explained in the Manual that a Baptist church would 
violate its holy purpose and lose its identity as the body of Christ if it 
became a member of any other body.” 


Near the close of the century a note of warning was sounded by 
W. H. P. Faunce, president of Brown University, concerning localism 
in Baptist polity. “The very lack of outward ecclesiastical authority,” 
he said in an address before the American Baptist Historical Society 
in 1897, “has sometimes led us to elevate the vox populi into the vox 
Dei. . . .””° It was a timely word, for Baptists throughout the century 
had stressed the independence of the local church with very little said 
about the interdependence of the churches. Yet, strangely enough, Bap- 
tists had developed a very sizable degree of cooperative enterprise on 
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behalf of missions and Christian education in spite of their greatly 
decentralized polity. 


Baptist Thought in the Twentieth Century 


Since 1900 there have been a number of factors which have in- 
fluenced Baptist thinking about the church. One has been the growing 
diversification of the ministry of the church in a complex industrial 
society. Programs on behalf of all age groups and of numerous causes 
within the congregation have called for increased organization. With 
wider interests among church leaders in local communities, the de- 
nomination itself has been pressed to develop the resources and ma- 
chinery to meet the new demands. Then, as nationally developed pro- 
grams have converged upon the church, a cry has risen for selectivity 
and coordination. In an effort to effect a larger degree of efficiency 
and integration within the denominational structure, tension has arisen 
between the historic emphasis upon congregational polity and an ec- 
clesiastical idea of the church which would allow room for the con- 
vention to shape programs and policies for the churches.” 


A related factor which has influenced Baptist polity has been the 
increased leadership of laymen and lay women and their insistence upon 
an application of efficient business methods of organizational opera- 
tion and of financial planning. As early as 1896 lay people conceived of 
a unified budget plan for raising funds sor home and foreign missions 
and other enterprises of Baptists in the North. Out of this effort in 
1907 emerged the Northern Baptist Convention, which united the 
national societies, the state conventions and city mission societies, 
and the churches in a Baptist world mission. The cooperating agencies 
maintained their autonomy, and the convention was careful to protect 
the churches from any infringement of their independence; but a 
degree of denominational solidarity has been achieved in the half century 
since the convention’s organization which has surpassed the hopes of 
its founders. The American Baptist Convention is still less centralized 
in its organizational structure and operation than the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. Indeed, because it was founded much later than most 
of the agencies and educational institutions which are affiliated with 
it, the American Baptist Convention constantly finds it necessary to 
nurture the cooperative relationship.” 


A third factor has been the emergence among Baptists of a world 
wide mission of the church. At the opening of the present century, Na- 
than E. Wood, president of Newton Theological Institution, observed 
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that the most striking doctrinal change among Baptists was the de- 
velopment of this concept of “a universal brotherhood in Christ and a 
universal church.” This outgrowth of the older idea of Baptists as a 
sect he attributed to the amazing missionary spirit which had charac- 
terized Baptists in the nineteenth century.” 


This concept of the universal church was a reflection of a stirring 
among Protestants in general in what came to be known as the ecu- 
menical movement. Encouraged by the great International Missionary 
Conference of 1910, the growing awareness of togetherness in Christ 
enveloped an increasing number of Christians of all denominations. In- 
dicative of the trend was the organization of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America in i908, of which the American Bap- 
tist Convention was a member from the start. To be sure, this mem- 
bership met with stern opposition from some quarters within the con- 
vention, but the tie was never broken; and when the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the United States of America was organized 
in 1950, the American Baptist Convention became a charter member.* 


Perhaps no Christian movement in recent times has exerted a deep- 
er effect upon Baptists than this effort to achieve a worldwide fellow- 
ship of Christians. The effect has not always been positive. Indeed, 
it has at times been strongly negative as in the instance of the Gen- 
eral Association of Regular Baptists (1933) and the Conservative Bap- 
tist Association of America (1947), two groups who withdrew from 
the American Baptist Convention in protest against what they re- 
garded as theological liberalism and the association of American Bap- 
tists with the ecumenical movement. Officially, Southern Baptists re- 
gard the World Council of Churches as “a great over-all world ecclesi- 
asticism” which threatens the autonomy of free churches. They see in 
the preponderance of paedobaptists within the Council a serious chal- 
lenge to the witness of Baptists to a regenerate church and believer’s 
baptism.” 

The threat which some Baptists find in the ecumenical move- 
ment has encouraged a vigorous resurgence within recent years of 
the teachings usually associated with Landmarkism. The influence of 


“Although Southern Baptists withheld membership from these organizations, they par- 
ticipated in interdenominational efforts on mission fields overseas and sent observers to the 
Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order in 1937. When, however, the World Council of 
Churches came into being at Amsterdam in 1948, Southern Baptists declined to join. The 
American Baptist Convention and the National Baptist Convention of the U. 8. A., Inc., did 
accept membership. Since then, the second great Negro Baptist body, the National Baptist 
Convention of America, has followed suit. See Anna Canada Swain, ‘‘ Baptists and Ecumeni- 
eity’’ and Robert G. Torbet, ‘‘Baptists and the Ecumenical Movement,’’ The Chronicle, Vol. 
18, No. 2 (April 1955). 
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this concept of an historic succession of local Baptist churches from 
the days of the apostles has found informal support among many 
Baptists, particularly within the Southern Baptist Convention. Some 
students of this trend, themselves Southern Baptist, note several char- 
acteristic evidences: 1.) virtual identification of the Kingdom of God 
and the visible church, 2.) insistence that the only true New Testament 
witness is that of the historical succession of Baptist churches since 
the day of the apostles, 3.) refusal to admit the validity of believer’s 
baptism if administered by one who is not a Baptist, and 4.) strong 
opposition to open communion and refusal to recognize Baptists as 
“Protestants.” 

When the Southern Baptist Convention in 1925 authorized pub- 
lication of « confessional statement which would express the faith 
generally held by Southern Baptists, it chose the New Hampshire 
Declaration of Faith with its exclusively local definition of the church. 
Typical of the differences in point of view among Southern Baptists 
are these statements by two contemporary spokesmen. W. O. Carver, 
late professor of missions at Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
wrote these words in 1947: 


We Baptists could acquire more appreciation of the historic continuity 
of the Christian faith and life and recover the sense of community 
of all believers which we largely lost in the centuries of our struggles 
for freedom under the persecutions inflicted by Catholics and Protestants, 
and from which our people still suffer in some countries.*5 


On the other hand, M. E. Dodd, a former president of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, has insisted that any congregation which is not 
conposed of regenerated believers who have been immersed and which 
is not democratic in form of government “may be a good society, com- 
posed of good people, doing good work, but it is not a New Testament 
church.”*° 

Since 1900 varying theological currents have influenced Baptist 
thinking about the church. The most prominent voice at the opening 
of the century was Augustus Hopkins Strong, president of Rochester 
Theological Seminary. His three-volume Systematic Theology publish- 
ed in 1907 remained for half a century the standard text in American 
Baptist theological seminaries. His doctrine of the church considered 
the body of Christ to be the church in the larger sense. But this 
church he regarded as invisible until it finds expression in the indi- 
vidual church. He held the practice of open communion to be invalid 
and was glad to report that only a portion of the English Baptists and 
the Free Will Baptists in ‘America maintained it.*’ 
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Another notable voice in Baptist theology early in the twentieth 
century was Walter Rauschenbusch, professor of church history at 
Rochester Theological Seminary and a contemporary of Strong. His 
Theology for the Social Gospel climaxed a number of vigorous writ- 
ings advancing a social concept of the church and its ministry which 
has done much to correct the extremely individualistic emphasis in 
American Protestantism. Holding to the need for regeneration of the 
social order, Rauschenbusch felt that salvation could not be confined 
to the soul and its personal interests. He did not set aside the validity 
of the salvation of the individual, but he saw a Kingdom of Evil in the 
world which needed to be dealt with by the Kingdom of God. Regen- 
eration, he insisted, is connected with the Kingdom of God, the kind 
of life which Jesus Christ brings to his followers and which makes 
its influence felt in relation to the corporate needs of men as well as 
to their personal needs. The church he described as primarily a fellow- 
ship for worship; the Kingdom, as a fellowship of righteousness. The 
ideals of the Kingdom he saw as the “test and corrective of the influence 
of the Church.” The Kingdom is the supreme purpose of God; as such, 
it is the end for which the church exists.** In Rauschenbusch there was 
an identification of the Kingdom, not with the visible structure of the 
church, but with the ideals and standards for which the church exists. 
On the basis of a different set of theological presuppositions, Shailer 
Mathews, dean of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, 
sounded a similar note in his book, The Church and the Changing 
Order (1907). 

The organization of the Baptist World Alliance in London in 
1905 created a world fellowship of Baptists which provided a plat- 
form for the expression of their witness and also for the exchange of 
ideas. The Alliance has proven most useful in the latter purpose. In its 
meetings every five years, American Baptists of the North and South 
both Caucasian and Negro, are brought into conversation with Bap- 
tists from other parts of the world. The most fruitful exchange has 
been with British Baptists and those from the Asian and African 
churches. Since the British Baptists, and also the Danish Baptists, have 
been actively engaged in the World Council of Churches, their inter- 
pretation of the role which Baptists should assume among the various 
Christian communions has confronted Baptists from the United States 
with an inescapable challenge. Illustrative of this influence was the 
Study Commission on the Doctrine of the Church sponsored by the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in 1953 and 1954. The stimu- 
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lus to this project had been an extended study of the doctrine of the 
church by representative Baptists from many parts of the world 
gathered in Tollése, Denmark in 1952 under the auspices of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Baptist World Alliance.” 


Another sign of the reponsiveness of American Baptists to the 
stimulus of theological conversations within the World Council of 
Churches and the Baptist World Alliance has been the series of regional 
theological studies which have been conducted since 1954, when a na- 
tional Conference on Theology was held at the American Baptist As- 
sembly at Green Lake. The trend of discussions has moved from the 
general doctrinal themes of the church and the gospel to a consideration 
of the Baptist tradition with respect to the nature of the church. Most 
indicative of the Baptist emphasis upon soul freedom and the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit has been the absence in these conversations of any 
effort to arrive at an official position with reference to the formula- 
tion of doctrine. 


Even so brief a survey as this indicates that thoughtful Baptists 
have given expression at various times to deep convictions concerning 
the nature of the church. Their understanding has been the direct out- 
growth of a plain reading of the New Testament. This fact has be- 
come obscured in recent years because Baptists have been all too little 
concerned with their theological tradition. The current revival of in- 
terest in the Baptist heritage demonstrates that there have been various 
shadings of viewpoint about the nature of the church. These differ- 
ences reflect no basic disagreement about the gathered fellowship of 
believers. Rather, they show differing degrees of emphasis upon the 
meaning of the word, “church,” whether it is primarily local or univer- 
sal in connotation, and upon the relationship of the Kingdom of God 
to the visible church. A fuller understanding of these related strands in 
Baptist thinking about the church will require a much wider survey of 
the source material and a deeper reading of the New Testament. 
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The Gathered Church and Mass Society 


by Ropert W. SPIKE 


History seems to perpetrate more ironies on the Church than on 
any other structure of society. One of the essential marks of the free 
churches of the English Reformation, to which Baptists belong, is that 
they were “gathered” churches. That is, they were self-conscious com- 
munities of belief and practice whose members felt called out of the 
normal relationships of life when they became members of the church. 
This, of course, was in contrast to the established Anglican Church, 
which reckoned all baptized persons in the community, the parish, as 
related to it. 

In fact, Baptists represented the most consistent carrying out of 
this conception of the Church, and maintained its character long after 
sister Reformed groups like the Presbyterians and the Congregationa- 
lists lost their separateness. The Baptist witness was the insistence on _ 
regenerate church membership, of which adult baptism was the sign. 


In contrast to this heritage is the spirit of this present time in 
America—an age now widely labelled conformist, monolithic in outlook 
and opinion, benignly comfortable, syncretistic in all matters of belief. 
The churches of the gathered tradition seem as vulnerable to this con- 
dition as any others. With few exceptions, they are identified with the 
broad conserving aims of this culture. Their interests are parochial 
and institutional. They are no longer gathered out of anything to any- 
thing. 

Why are our churches so oblivious of their historic constitution? 
And what should be the nature of the Church’s non-conformity in a 
mass society? An adequate answer would require very thorough theo- 
logical and sociological analyses of England in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries as well as today. Some light may be shed, however, by 
pointing up two questions about the reversal which are generally ignor- 
ed or perhaps not freely understood among us. 

The first is, What gathered the churches in the English Reforma 
tion? The second is, What diffuses the churches’ witness in contem- 
porary culture? 

Our forefathers drew together in conventicles because they felt 
compelled by the Word of God to be faithful to a full Christian wit- 
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ness. They did not find this fulness in the established Church. As the 
more radical implications of the continental Reformation began to be 
felt in England, many became more and more restive with the Angli- 
can Reformation. Churchmen and certain historians are sometimes 
tempted to see the non-conformist movement in England in too idea- 
tional terms. Puritans and Separatists could be defined by their theory 
of church organization, order of worship and theology. But this was 
also a profoundly sociological cleavage as well, as H. Richard Niebuhr 
has shown us in Social Sources of Denominationalism. These dissenters 
were in the beginning dissatisfied and disinherited people, who began 
to see that the home rule of the Church under Henry and Edward, Mary 
and Elizabeth, was only a dislocation of the Church’s old institutional 
role and not a real reformation. As exiles began to return home from 
brief stays in Geneva, they began to preach a doctrine of the suprem- 
acy of the Word which judged both Church and society. 

It is not possible to make a neat differentiation between theological 
and non-theological factors in the Puritan and Separatist movement. 
Indeed, the participants saw it as all theological. It was a total reaction 
brought about by a totally new view of the world. Through the per- 
spective of Calvinism, the Holy Scriptures became a gateway to a new 
kingdom. In this kingdom, the mighty God was sovereign, and not in 
some far off poetic sense. The gift of grace in Christ was something 
objective and precious above all family tradition and conventional 
behavior. In the uncertainties of that changing society—England in 
the sixteenth century—they felt that God had reached out to them in 
Christ. This living action was recounted in the Scripture, but its con- 
temporaneous reality seemed very apparent to them in their own ex- 
perience. The sacred history of the Scripture was to them a running 
case study of their own times as well. Calvinism was indeed a gate- 
way to the immediacy of a Biblical world. No wonder they were taunted 
by their critics with this as their supposed creed, “I believe in John 
Calvin, the Father of our Religion, disposer of Heaven and Earth, 
and in Owen, Baxter and Jenkins, his deare sons our Lords, who were 
conceived by the spirit of fanaticism, born of schism and faction, suf- 
fered under the Act of uniformity.” 

The intensity of their passion and their witness was occasioned 
by the vast discrepancies they saw between their power-crazed times 
(in which the Church was deeply implicated) and the view the Bible 
gave them of God’s will for men under covenant with Him in Christ. 
Their view of the Church, then, had a good deal of the eschatological 
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feeling that characterized the first-century Church. God’s ultimate 
reign over all society, they felt, ought to be the norm for the common 
life of the believers. The Church was to be ordered by the Scripture 
mandate. It was meant to be a colony of heaven, not in any utopian, 
sentimental sense but as an intimate fellowship where the Holy Spirit 
was eagerly expected. 

The staid and grayed atmosphere of the established Church seem- 
ed partial and lacking compared to the wholeness of life they beheld 
in the Bible. The ceremonial and decoration of the parish church seemed 
to get in the way of the encounter with God and with one another which 
they expected in the covenanted community. The bell, book and candles 
seemed to be of a piece with a culture that was unredeemed. 

They were gathered so that the “gospel might have full course 
in the church,” as they often put it. At the heart of this gathering 
was an immediate, lively worship in which word and sacrament were 
received as distinctive signs of God’s grace—the only source of 
strength for the bitter days of persecution and violence in which they 
lived. And for them this was not an aberration, a departure from the 
real Church, but a restoration of catholicism in its full meaning. 

Gathered, like starving men and women, around the Bread of 
book and table, they found likemindedness and comradeship a delight- 
ful accompaniment. 

When Lancelot Andrews commented to Henry Barrows, “The 
solitary and contemplative life I hold the most blessed life. It is the life 
I would choose,” the non-conformist replied, ““You speak philosophical- 
ly but not Christianly. So sweet is the harmony of God’s graces unto 
me in the congregation and the conversation of the saints at all times 
as I think myself as a sparrow on the housetop when I am exiled from 
them.” Of course Bishop Andrews was free and Barrows in prison for 
his beliefs when this conversation took place. 

Nevertheless such a gathered congregation could move as a unit 
from the pulpit and table to decision-making in the church meeting, 
and thence to corporate witness in the world. They could defy the au- 
thorities. They could decide to uproot themselves and move to the edges 
of the earth in confidence and strength. They were gathered by the 
fascination of the lively Word, and every other relationship of life 
was determined by that passion. 

History records how inexorably the non-conformist groups moved 
into second-generation churches both in England and America. Bap- 
tists retained the spirit of immediacy much longer than their Congre- 
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gational and Presbyterian cousins, because they were often exiled to 
the fringes of society. This disenfranchisement pushed them more 
quickly to the frontiers, where fresh starts with regenerate member- 
ship enabled them to keep their gatheredness a real condition of church- 
manship. Baptism by immersion stood as a beacon by the door of every 
church which insisted on evidence that all who entered were truly 
converted. 

Subtle changes began to take place in the meaning of what it 
meant to be gathered. On the frontier the emphasis moved from the 
power of the broken Word in the fellowship to the initial, private ex- 
perience of the believer. Gradually this became the central question, 
had a person gone through an authentic conversion experience? Even in 
the twentieth century, when a large number of Baptist churches have 
moved beyond revivalism, they have tended to account their distinctive- 
ness in the personal act of commitment in baptism, rather than in the 
gift of the Holy Spirit in the Church which brings men to commit- 
ment. A further anachronism of this move from true gatheredness 
is seen in many “liberal” Baptist churches where baptism is simply “‘con- 
firmation” by immersion at the age of twelve. Today’s Baptist church- 
es, taking a wide cross-section, are no more “gathered” than Presby- 
terian or Congregational or Methodist churches. They occupy respect- 
able corners in established communities. They enjoy the same relation- 
ship to contemporary culture as any other church, and therefore their 
witness to these times is not unique. Theirs is perhaps a more poignant 
confusion than in other churches, however, because the reminder of 
regeneration is still present in the rite of baptism. 

Let us now move to the second question. What diffuses the 
Church’s witness in contemporary culture? It does not seem necessary 
to defend the premise that the Church’s witness is blurred. Even those 
who proclaim a supposed religious revival have to admit that there 
is no word of clear authority issuing with one voice from the church- 
es. Only the sects have a unified approach to modern culture. The 
churches might well learn this lesson from the sects: the Gospel pro- 
claims a God in controversy with these times. The Church, if it be- 
gins to understand its own nature, sees surely that it cannot float tri- 
umphantly on the sea of western culture. And yet it is uncertain where 
to stand against the flood. The devils of personal defilement like amuse- 
ments and extravagance, once so popular to denounce, no longer seem 
very potent. There was a time, not long ago, when preachers fulminated 
against materialism or secularism or paganism. Most of us have all 
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lapsed into uneasy silence about these too-easy abstractions of the 
modern temper. All churches have given too many hostages to these 
times. 

What does the Spirit say to the churches about the spirit of these 
times ? 

“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 

“No man can serve two masters.” 

“No man cometh to the Father except by me,” — the Christ, the 
Lord of love and of history. 

Begin with these assertions of men’s relationships to God, and 
then look quickly away at the phantasmagoria of modern culture. There 
are few places where we can cut the threads that made up our civiliza- 
tion and remove the offending portions. The whole magnitude of 
divertissement, of intricate technology, of studied human relationships 
seems increasingly to be a pantheon of rival gods. All things are created 
by God, and nothing under the sun is itself evil. But history bears wit- 
ness to the continual rebellion of created things against God’s will. 

And so, when the church gathers, it is often only an interest 
group—people who need a religious sanction for their opinions or 
who enjoy being stirred emotionally or intellectually. No matter what 
the opinion of the minister, the congregation does not share a radical 
view of God’s controversy with these times. There is often personal 
searching for the life’s meaning for me and/or mine, but in the old 
historic gathered churches there is no common conviction about the will 
of God in history. Politics and race relations are nearly always ruled 
out of discussion in our churches, except in the most abstract and anti- 
septic fashion. Here, where God is revealing his controversy with our 
times most sharply, we have no common mind in the matter. 

The witness of the gathered church is diffused because one of the 
names of modern anti-Christ is Diffusion. Churches are gathered not 
by a call into a Kingdom which stands in judgment on the world, but 
by the diffused sentiments of these times. 

Churches—yes, even Baptist churches—are gathered by new real 
estate developments, the desire to be respectable, Sunday school train- 
ing for the children and the yearning after forgiveness. None of these 
is bad in itself. Churches should be related to the neighborhood wherein 
people live. The stability of community and family life are a part of 
God’s ordering. The haunting need for forgiveness is the doorstep 
to the Kingdom of God. But all of these needs, lumped together and 
offered up at the altar, do not constitute a people. Only a household 
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of faith which sees itself in some sense looking at the world through 
the eyes of Christ is a church in the New Testament sense. 

The sects at least feel they are doing this, but they shut them- 
selves off from many of the sources through which Christ mediates 
His truth. The ecumenical church and the broad Christian culture of 
parts of that church are left out of their experience. Baptists do well 
to draw closer to the whole visible Body of Christ. But it behooves the 
whole Body of Christ to move closer to what the Word has to say to 
the world. The sects see the more respectable churches as apostate be- 
cause they are not gathered in a recognizable way; they are not apostate 
but imprisoned. This imprisonment has come about from a distorting 
of a fundamentally Christian attitude, that is, the belief that no thing 
in itself is bad. The churches have taken their responsibie places in 
society, and thereby have become helplessly entangled in it. 


The gathered Church desperately needs a perspective on mass 
culture. It needs to be able to recognize the enemy. Strangely enough, 
there are many non-Christian voices which are being raised most per- 
suasively in indictment of our idolatry. For example, some of the es- 
says in Mass Culture sound like eschatological warnings from the 
sixteenth century. 


Contemporary man commonly finds that his life has been emptied of 
meaning, that it has been trivialized. He is alienated from his past, from 
his work, from his community and possibly from himself—although this 
“self” is hard to locate. At the same time he has an unprecedented amount 
of time on his hands which, as Van den Haag has pointed out, he must kill 
lest it kill him. Society abhors a vacuum, and quickly fills this one with 
diversion. Brutes and mimes achieve an apotheosis in these secular sur- 
roundings that they seldom enjoyed even in the late Roman Empire, 
which after all has its more etheral gods. All this is accepted—and cele- 
brated by a certain percentage of the intelligentsia—as a highly desirable 
kind of public stupefaction. It is widely assumed that the anxiety gener- 
ated by industrial civilization can be allayed, as the nerves are narcotized, 
by ‘historical’ novels, radio or television programs, and all the other 
ooze of our mass media.? 


And some modern poets and novelists ring the alarm over the 
state of automatic living. They decry the dehumanization which is 
but the other side of a Godless view of the world. Some even recognize 
in a backhanded way what the position of the Church ought to be in 
this struggle. Kenneth Rexroth, an expatriate poet, in a description of 
the protest against modern society he and many of his compatriots 
feel obliged to make, has written thus: 


There are few organized systems of social attitudes and values which 
stand outside, really outside, the all corrupting influences of our predatory 
civilization. In America, at least there is only one which functions on any 
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large scale and with any effectiveness. This of course is Roman Catholi- 
cism. Not the stultifying monkey see monkey do Americanism of the 
slothful backwoods middle class parish so beautifully satirized by the 
Catholic writer, James Powers, but the Church of saints and philoso- 
phers—of the worker priest movement and the French Personalists. So 
it is only to be expected that, of those who reject the Social Lie, many 
today would turn towards Catholicism. If you have to “belong” to some- 
thing bigger than yourself, it is one of a few possibilities, and, with a 
little mental gymnastics, can be made quite bearable.” 

Is the Roman Catholic Church to recover the mantle of non-con- 
formity lost somewhere in the nineteenth century by the Baptists? In an- 
other strange irony of history, the Church of the parochial and catholic 
tradition often seems more set apart from the moods of modernity 
than do the heirs of the dissenters. In liturgical action it has an ever- 
present reminder that the Kingdom of God is not confined by con- 
temporary theories or practices. In the eucharist no one can help being 
confronted by the ancient power of the Church, even if it cannot be 
believed. It may well be that the free Reformed churches must return 
to the strength of their roots, where they were gathered by the objec- 
tive power of Word and Sacrament. Baptists, Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians, and indeed all who adhere to-the Reformed faith, have 
no less a view of the Real Presence of Christ in the midst of the con- 
gregation than do Roman Catholics or Episcopalians or Lutherans. It 
was out of an exalted understanding of this presence that our fore- 
fathers “came out” from the established churches. They knew that 
Christ really dwelt in the midst of men and women who attended the 
breaking of bread and the breaking open of the Word of God in faith. 
No special nicety of observance warranted this grace. No sacred cloth 
clothed the sanctuary. This Reality flowed out into the street with the 
faithful and attended them in shop and field. 


In short, our gatheredness depends, as it always has, upon our 
recognition of the strange spirit of Holiness which invests with a new 
life men who have met God in Christ. It is a life held in common with 
one’s brethren. It is a life always separated from the idolatrous claims 
of the world, and yet poured out in love and identification with every 
aspect of that world. 


1, Mass Cultures: The Popular Arts in 2. P.8. Evergreen Review: San Francisco 
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Stumbling Into Disorder 


by WINTHROP S. Hupson 


Chaotic may be too strong a word to use in describing the denom- 
inational structure of the Baptists, but there are few who will deny 
that there is confusion and disorder. Some sort of reorganization is 
necessary if Baptists are to make an effective witness in the critical 
age in which we live. Since a major obstacle to any attempt to make 
some sense of our denominational relationships is the rather wide- 
spread belief that the present structure is in some way derived from 
New Testament precepts or at least from historic Baptist principles, 
it is important to point out that this is not true. Our denominational 
structure has not been the product of biblical, theological or even ra- 
tional considerations. It was developed on an ad hoc basis as an efficient 
money-raising technique and to serve certain sectional and partisan 
concerns. The story is complicated but it is filled with human interest. 
To tell it should serve to free us from some of the preconceptions which 
hinder us from reorganizing our denominational life. 

I 

There were not many Baptist churches in America prior to the 
American Revolution—only ten in Pennsylvania, for example, and 
twenty in New Jersey. These churches were linked together more or 
less effectively in the Philadelphia Baptist Association. Toward the 
close of the colonial period some marked growth had taken place in 
New England, Virginia and the Carolinas, and the denominational 
pattern was modified to permit churches in these areas to be repre- 
sented in the Philadelphia Association through subsidiary Associations 
rather than by delegates from each church. During the war the num- 
ber of Baptists continued to increase, and by the time it was over the 
old plan of union had broken down completely. 

Various proposals were made for linking the new local Associa- 
tions which were springing up everywhere once again in a national 
organization, but none of them received widespread support. This was 
largely because the Philadelphia Association, by herculean efforts, 
continued to assume many of the responsibilities which should have 
been shouldered by the denomination as a whole, and the other Associa- 
tions, preoccupied with their own immediate concerns, were quite con- 
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tent to let the Philadelphia Association do this for them. It was not 
until Luther Rice returned to America to enlist the support of Bap- 
tists for Adoniram Judson’s pioneering missionary venture in Burma 
that the problem posed by the absence of any national organization be- 
came acute. 

Numerous observers of our social history have pointed out that 
the characteristic response of an Englishman or American, when con- 
fronted by an immediately urgent need, has always been to form a 
committee or society and to get on with the job. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Luther Rice should have adopted this traditional method 
of organization to meet a specific need. This was a means of achiev- 
ing quick action by interested people, but was not intended to provide 
a denominational structure. As a result of the efforts of Luther Rice, 
the General Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the United 
States for Foreign Missions (more commonly known as the Triennial 
Convention since it met every three years) was formed in 1814. 

From its beginning the Triennial Convention had other respon- 
sibilities than foreign missions thrust upon it. It was almost inevitable 
that it should become concerned with home as well as with foreign 
missions, for success in the foreign field was dependent upon a strong 
base of support at home. Indispensable to both was trained leadership. 
By the time of its second meeting in 1817, the larger responsibility 
of the Triennial Convention for education, as well as for home and 
foreign missions, was explicitly acknowledged by an amendment to 
the constitution, and in 1820 the phrase “and other important objects 
relating to the Redeemer’s kingdom” was added to the official title of 
the Convention. 

The Triennial Convention, as a voluntary society, was a tem- 
porary expedient, and it was widely recognized that a more formal 
connection between the churches was essential. The plan that gradually 
evolved was to extend the associational principle by bringing Associa- 
tions together in State Conventions, and then linking the State Con- 
ventions in a genuine General Convention of the churches. As individ- 
ual churches sent delegates to Associations to deal with their common 
concerns, so the various Associations could send delegates to a State 
Convention with the same object in view. The State Conventions could 
then send delegates to a General Convention, thus uniting the churches 
of the whole country. 

The first step was the organization of State Conventions on this 
model. By 1820 there were more than eighteen Associations in New 
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York alone, and at least seventeen in Virginia. Acting independently 
these Associations often provided a superabundance of missionary 
effort in certain areas, while other fields equally needy were neglected. 
Furthermore, the educational funds at the disposal of any one Asso- 
ciation were too limited to do more than help defray the expenses of 
students at some non-Baptist academy, college or seminary. The first 
State Conventions formed of delegates from the Associations were 
organized in 1821 in South Carolina and New York. Two years later 
similar bodies were formed in Georgia and Alabama; in 1824 Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Virginia and Mississippi took the same step; 
and Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Ohio followed suit shortly 
thereafter. 


In Boston the editors of the American Baptist Magazine reported 
the South Carolina action with unconcealed enthusiasm. 

We cannot but remark that our brethren in the South have in this as 

in so many other cases presented us an example most worthy of imita- 

tion. We have long been sensible of the want of some such organization 

as this for every state in the Union... . Our Associations unite our 

churches; why should not a Convention unite our Associations ?* 

The American Baptist Magazine and its editor Francis Wayland were 
equally enthusiastic in advocating the formation of a General Conven- 
tion composed of delegates from the State Convention. The Massachu- 
setts Convention incorporated a provision in its constitution which 
stated that ‘whenever a General Convention formed from State Con- 
ventions throughout the United States shall be formed or designed, 
it shall be in the power of this Convention to send delegates to meet in 
such Convention.” 

The culmination of the movement came in 1826. The Triennial 
Convention of 1823 had urged the formation of State Conventions, 
and as the 1826 meeting approached Luther Rice suggested that the 
time had come to transform the Triennial Convention into a genuine 
General Convention composed of delegates from the State Convention 
which had been formed in almost every state. He pointed out that 
under the existing system delegates were appointed by local missionary 
and educational societies which contributed to its funds. This had led 
to unequal representation. 


The funds of almost any individual society are small, and to send a 
delegate from a remote state would frequently exhaust its whole contribu- 
tions for the year. Thus from remote states it could scarcely be expected 
that any, or at most but one or two, delegates would be present, and 
these would represent a society of 25 or 30 individuals instead of the whole 
state from which they come. 
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The practical effect of this provision, he noted, could be seen in the 
last Convention when more delegates were present from the city of 
Washington than from the whole of New England. Such an arrange- 
ment meant that policy would always be determined by a small group 
of men rather than by the “united wisdom of our brethren.” On the 
other hand, if the members of the Convention were appointed by, the 
State Conventions, ‘‘a more general attendance might be expected,” for 
a State Convention “could always bear, with trifling exertion, the ex- 
penses of its delegation.” Furthermore, those who would attend on this 
basis would represent not simply their own personal point of view or 
that of a small local society but would voice the feelings of the total 
Baptist constituency in their state.* 

There does not seem to have been much opposition to the proposed 
Convention structure, and in all areas of the denomination it had found 
warm support. The New York Baptist Register had been one of its 
early advocates ; Francis Wayland had written in 1824 one of the most 
persuasive statements of the logic of taking this step; and state after 
state had proceeded to adopt this extension of the associational prin- 
ciple by organizing State Conventions. From all published evidence, 
everyone seems to have expected equally expeditious action to complete 
the structure with a General Convention composed of representatives 
from the State Conventions. Actually, the proposal never came before 
the Convention of 1826, for the delegates who were present proceeded 
to dismantle the existing Convention instead. The surprising feature 
of this strange turn of events is that the dismembering operation was 
carried out by delegates from Massachusetts and New York who had 
been among the strongest advocates of the Convention structure. 

Apparently Luther Rice feared that some maneuver to seize con- 
trol of the Convention was afoot, for just a month before the Conven- 
tion met he pointed out that the existing arrangement could easily 
be abused by an “active and intriguing man.” “I hope,” he wrote, ‘‘the 
time will never arrive when any man among us will be disposed to 
intrigue in the cause of Christ, but still it will not be doubted that 
leaving the possibility of such an event open is an objection to any ar- 
rangement, which it would be wise in us to obviate if it be in our 
power.’”* 


II 
The shape of things to come had been foreshadowed in New York. 
A State Convention, composed of delegates from the Associations, had 
been formed in 1821. A missionary society of more than local signi- 
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ficance, however, had been in existence since 1807. This was the Hamil- 
ton Baptist Missionary Society, which found its leadership and much 
of its support in the Madison Association but carried on extensive 
missionary activities throughout the state. Because of this duplication 
of effort, the State Convention proposed in 1824 that the Hamilton Mis- 
sionary Society unite with the State Convention. After lengthy negotia- 
tions and delay in publishing of the proceedings, the union was finally 
consummated early in 1825. However, instead of the Hamilton Society 
uniting with the State Convention as had been expected, the State 
Convention joined the Hamilton Missionary Society. The Society re- 
tained its own constitution but changed its name to the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Convention of the State of New York. 

How this reversal of the original intention was brought about is 
not entirely clear, but the basic considerations determining the out- 
come are evident enough. On the eve of the negotiations, the Register, 
which was the organ of the Convention, was urging that similar Con- 
ventions composed of delegates from Associations be formed in every 
state and that delegates from these Conventions should constitute the 
national Convention.® The point of view of the Hamilton Missionary 
Society was later expressed in the report of the committee it had ap- 
pointed to carry on the negotiations. Your committee, it stated, 


did not for a moment lose sight of those plain practical principles in- 
corporated in the constitution of this Society under which for seventeen 
years we have so happily, unitedly, and successfully rallied. The com- 
mittee saw no reason to abandon those principles, although they desired 
an increase of influence and usefulness which union with their brethren 
was calculated to effect. 
After what the committee of the Society reported as “suitable delibera- 
tion,” the committee of the Convention “agreed to recommend to that 


body the adoption of the constitution of his Society.’”® 


The publicized reason for shifting from a body composed of dele- 
gates from the various Associations to a body composed of individuals 
who contributed to its funds was the superior utility of the latter as 
a money-raising technique. The Hamilton Society had been eminently 
successful in making full use of this method, and the plan was now 
to have every Association resolve itself into an auxiliary society and 
every church form itself into a branch society of the auxiliary. In 
addition, female societies, youth societies and children’s societies could 
be formed. Since membership in each society would be based on dues 
in the form of contributions, the immediate advantage in raising money 
was clearly apparent. 
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One suspects that, in addition to this practical consideration, there 
were also other, less publicized reasons for the shift. The Madison As- 
sociation had developed a wealth of leadership in the various benevolent 
societies it had fostered, but under the associational plan of repre- 
sentation only a few of these men could be sent as delegates to the 
State Convention. While they had complete control of the Hamilton 
Society, the Madison Association would only be entitled to send five, 
out of a possible one hundred delegates to the State Convention. Their 
influence would be drastically reduced. One can easily understand, 
therefore, the tenacity with which the men from the Madison Associa- 
tion clung to the arrangement embodied in the constitution of the 
Hamilton Society, for it permitted them to retain control of its opera- 
tions. 

Apparently a bargain was made with the Convention committee. 
The Society would adopt the name of the Convention while retaining 
its own constitution. The membership of the Board of the Society 
would be increased to thirty so that it could include the members of 
the State Convention’s negotiating committee as well as twelve men 
from the Madison Association. Three other concessions had to be made 
in order to secure the merger on the basis of transforming the Conven- 
tion into a voluntary society. The Western Baptist Magazine of the 
Hamilton Society was to be discontinued in favor of Convention’s 
Register ; the two editors of the Register were to be the president and 
the secretary of the newly reconstituted Convention; and the head- 
quarters of the Convention was to be at Utica rather than at Hamilton. 

One other consideration also seems to have been involved in the 
negotiations. The newly reorganized Convention was to be restricted 
solely to missionary concerns, and its name was altered to make this 
fact clear. It was to be the Baptist Missionary Convention of the State 
of New York, and the specific concern excluded was education. The 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York had been founded 
at Hamilton in 1817 by the same men who conducted the affairs of the 
Hamilton Missionary Society, and in 1820 the seminary of the Educa- 
tion Society had opened its doors at Hamilton and held its first classes. 
One can well imagine that these men who had invested so heavily in 
the infant institution did not wish their control of the seminary to be 


‘disturbed, and as a consequence insisted that the State Convention 


should be excluded from the field of education. 
A further step to safeguard their control of the seminary was 
soon taken. All who contributed to the Education Society became mem- 
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bers of the Society and were entitled to vote at its annual meeting. Al- 
though few from any distance ever attended or could even be expected 
to attend, there was always the possibility that on some future occa- 
sion some members of the Board might be dislodged. Apparently to 
obviate this possibility, a new method of collecting funds was devised 
and put into operation in the same year that the Hamilton Society 
and the State Convention were united. An Association of Alumni and 
Friends was proposed by Professor Daniel Hascall as a means of 
raising money, and on December 23, 1825 such an organization was 
formed. There were practically no alumni since instruction had only 
begun in 1820, but throughout the churches there were many friends. 
These friends could now secure an annual membership in the Associa- 
tion by contributing ten dollars, and they became life members if they 
contributed fifty dollars at one time.’ As members they were eligible 
to become officers of the Association, but their only function was to 
turn over the funds they collected to the Baptist Education Society 
of the State of New York, which retained control of the Seminary in 
its hands. 
III 

When the Triennial Convention met, it was obvious that both New 
York and Massachusetts had made careful preparation for the Con- 
vention, for almost two-thirds of the delegates were from these two 
states. The New York Baptist Register, on March 24, had announced 
the forthcoming meeting and had urged that there be “‘a full assemblage 
of delegates,” for “‘subjects of great import will unquestionably occupy 
the deliberations of this body.’’ One week later, it reported that the 
Board of the State Convention was to meet at Utica “to take measures 
preparatory to the meeting of the General Convention on the 26th day 
of April next. A punctual attendance is earnestly requested.” The fol- 
lowing week, on April 7, the Register reported that the Board of the 
State Convention at its Utica meeting had appointed a committee of 
ten “in behalf of said body to confer with the Baptist General Con- 
vention at their sitting in New York . . . on subjects connected with 
the interests of the State Convention.” Steps were immediately taken 
to have the members of the State Convention committee appointed as 
delegates from local missionary societies. As a result of such efforts, 
it is not surprising that there was a large New York delegation on 
hand when the General Convention convened for its 1826 meeting. Of 
the sixty-eight delegates present, twenty-two were from New York 
and seventeen were from Massachusetts. On April 25, the Register 
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commented: ‘We are persuaded that there will be much talent in this 
Convention.” No meeting of the Convention, it observed, ‘“‘was ever 
so full of interest.” 

This preparation was the product of discontent in Massachusetts 
as well as in New York. Massachusetts was the strongest center of 
interest in foreign missions and its most generous source of support. 
This was understandable, for ships regularly sailed to the Far Pacific, 
from Salem and Boston, bringing back with them news of the strange 
lands of the Orient. Massachusetts Baptists, therefore, were more 
dismayed than others by the fact that since 1820 the funds collected 
by the Triennial Convention for foreign missions had been declining. 
The transplanted Yankees of New York, because of their close ties 
with New England, may also have been somewhat more disturbed than 
Baptists in other sections of the country by this decline in foreign mis- 
sion income. 

At the Convention of 1823, there had been a strong feeling among 
the Massachusetts delegates that the cause of foreign missions had 
suffered because of the Convention’s interest in Columbian College, 
which it had established in 1820 in Washington, D. C. Feeling ran 
so high that Luther Rice was specifically charged with misappropriat- 
ing funds, a charge from which he was completely exonerated. Still the 
feeling persisted, and a year later the New York Baptist Register an- 
nounced that “it has long been known that the numerous avocations 
and especially the pressing calls of the Columbian College have so 
occupied the attention of our dear brethren at Washington that the 
cause of Foreign Missions has not, received the attention which its im- 
portance demanded.’”® 

Luther Rice, to be sure, loa been devoting much of his time to 
Columbian College, for it was his firm conviction that the college was 
indispensable to the success of both home and foreign missions. And 
since he received the whole of his compensation from the college, he 
did not believe that his activity in its behalf was open to serious criti- 
cism. His services to the Convention were wholly voluntary. But in 
order to put an end to the continuing criticism, the Board of the Con- 
vention adopted a plan in 1824 whereby the immediate responsibility 
for promoting foreign mission interest would be assigned to the Com- 
mittee on Outfit in and about Boston. This committee was authorized 
to employ such agents as it deemed necessary for the purpose of solicit- 
ing funds, to recommend candidates for missionary appointment, to 
supervise the disbursement of foreign mission funds, and to nominate 
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a person who would be appointed Assistant Corresponding Secretary 
to carry on correspondence with the missionaries. Finally, so that there 
might be no further question with regard to the handling of funds, the 
Boston committee was asked to nominate one of their own number to 
be appointed Treasurer of the Convention. 

Actually, the decline in giving had not been the fault either of 
Luther Rice or of the Convention. It was a consequence of the depres- 
sion which set in with the Western Panic of 1819 and continued its 
downward spiral until 1824. Credit had been overextended to the land 
speculators, the wild-cat banks had collapsed, and in many areas of 
the country money was practically non-existent. The end of the Na- 
poleonic Wars also adversely affected the trade of the northern sea- 
board, and these states were beset by hard times. 

The centering of the attack upon Columbian College suggests 
that the criticism was motivated quite as much by hostility to the col- 
lege as it was by a concern for foreign missions. In New York the 
criticism was sparked by men who were closely identified with the 
theological seminary at Hamilton, and the financial needs of the sem- 
inary were urgent. In December 1825 the accounts were already in 
arrears and a further debt was accumulating. The number of students 
was rapidly increasing, thus creating the problem of providing addi- 
tional support. A new building was needed, and the library was reported 
to be completely inadequate.® In Massachusetts, the Massachusetts 
Baptist Education Society had been eager to establish a seminary in 
the vicinity of Boston. Francis Wayland took the lead in the project, 
and instruction was begun in December 1825.* Preoccupied as they 
were with their own educational ventures, the Baptist leaders of Mas- 
sachusetts and New York tended to regard with something less than 
enthusiasm the prospect of participating in the sponsorship of a col- 
lege and seminary at Washington, even though that institution had 
been designed to serve an urgent national denominational need and 
had been so located that it might serve Baptists from Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey to Georgia and over the mountains to Kentucky and 
Tennessee—-a vast area in which no other Baptist college or seminary 
existed. 

A third source of tension seems to have been the Latter Day 
Luminary, the official magazine of the Triennial Convention. The 


*It is interesting to note that the seminary was officially divorced from the Massa- 


chusetts Baptist Education Society and control was vested in a self-perpetuating board 
of trustees, of which Wayland was secretary. The Education Society, however, retained 
responsibility for raising the necessary money to purchase a plot of land in Newton, 
erect buildings and underwrite the operating expenses of the institution. 
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American Baptist Magazine, published by the Baptist Mssionary So- 
ciety of Massachusetts had also, on its own initiative, undertaken to 
publicize the work of the Convention. When responsibility for foreign 
missions was largely delegated to the Committee on Outfit in Boston, 
it was expressly stated that “all intelligence received from our mission- 
aries of a character suitable for publication shall be communicated to 
the editors of the American Baptist Magazine and the Latter Day 
Luminary.”° 

Francis Wayland was editor of the American Baptist Magazine, 
and there is some evidence to indicate that he thought his journal 
alone should represent the foreign mission interest now that the scene 
of operations had been shifted to Boston. Less than a year before he 
had preached the annual sermon before the Boston Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society on the theme “The Moral Dignity of the Missionary 
Enterprise.” When it was published two months later, the sermon was 
greeted with nationwide acclaim, a fact which Wayland confessed 
may have caused him to place a “high estimate” on his own abilities and 
which certainly led him to regard himself as the major spokesman for 
foreign missions. In any event, the next issue of the American Bap- 
tist Magazine carried the following curious announcement : 


We shall not consider ourselves bound . . . to publish every article, which 
might otherwise be thought suitable for the Magazine, if sent first for in- 
sertion in some other paper . . . . It is not our intention in the slightest 
degree to interfere with the claims of any other religious publication, 
but we certainly feel it a duty which we owe the Society to employ all 
prudent means to preserve and increase the prosperity and usefulness 
of our own."! 


The “any other religious publication” most likely refers to the Latter 
Day Luminary, toward which Wayland manifested a_ persistent 
hostility. 

A fourth source of tension was also present. The “era of good 
feeling” had come to an end. Everywhere in New England men were 
beginning to discuss the threat posed by the expanding West. It was 
suddenly dawning upon them that the West would soon become a 
dominant influence and power in national life. This the New Eng- 
landers and their Yankee cousins in New York could only regard as 
a disaster, for it could mean victory for the “barbarism” of the frontier 
and the subversion of the moral order of society so well exemplified in 
the life and institutions of the New England communities. One response 
to this challenge was to be a redoubling of home missionary activity in 
the western territory; a more immediate response was to cling more 
tightly to whatever controls the New Englanders already possessed. 
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IV 

The fight to dismember the Triennial Convention in 1826 was 
led by Francis Wayland. Baron Stow, who was present, has reported: 
“In the various discussions, some of which were profoundly exciting, 
Mr. Wayland earnestly participated, and by his cool, conclusive rea- 
sonings, contributed largely to the wise results which were ultimately 
reached. . . . In fact, he did more than any other man to secure the 
separation of the college from the Convention.’””* Wayland acknowl- 
edged that although he was somewhat of a failure as a pastor he was 
able to get things done. “T am built railroad fashion,” he was to say 
later. “I can go forward if necessary, and if necessary I can take the 
back track—but I cannot go sideways.’* On this occasion he was de- 
termined to go forward. 

What probably triggered the struggle into which Wayland threw 
himself was Luther Rice’s suggestion that the time had come to trans- 
form the Triennial Convention into a genuine General Convention of 
the whole denomination. This was, of course, what Wayland him- 
self had been advocating only a short time before.* But now it must 
have occurred to him, as it had occurred to the men of the Hamilton 
Missionary Society, that to have men sent as delegates by State Con- 
ventions, in place of the spotty representation from local societies, 
would provide a balanced body in which the influence and power of 
those who had previously been most active in denominational life would 
be sharply reduced. 

Rice also was proposing that responsibility for foreign missions 
be centered in one place. He had noted the confusion and inefficiency 
created by the attempt to operate the affairs of the Convention from 
two centers—Washington and Boston. While the Boston group had 
been given complete freedom to hire agents and raise money, it had 
been intended that the appointment of missionaries and the actual 
appropriation of funds would come before the Board in Washington 
in the form of recommendations. However, the Boston group instead 
of referring to itself as a Standing Committee had tended to style it- 
self the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions and proceeded to act quite 
independently of the Board of the Convention. Rice’s proposal to cen- 
tralize responsibility could only mean one thing to the Boston group, a 
serious curtailment of the almost unlimited authority actually being 
exercised by the Committee on Outfit.” 

When the Convention met on April 26, 1826, the Massachusetts 
and New York delegates were apparently determined to accomplish 
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three major goals—to separate Columbian College from the Conven- 
tion, to retain control of foreign missions in Boston and to sidetrack 
the proposal to have the Convention composed of delegates from State 
Conventions. The last was especially important, for in a Convention 
formed on this basis they would lose the predominance which they 
had managed to secure in this particular assembly. 

Although they already had sufficient votes to carry the day, it 
was necessary to move cautiously if so radical a shift from the pre- 
vailing sentiment for a General Convention was to be effected without 
completely disrupting the denomination. The strategy they had de- 
vised involved a two-pronged attack. The first objective was to dis- 
credit Rice and thus to destroy the effectiveness of his leadership and 
demoralize the opposition. The second objective was to present an al- 
ternative to a General Convention that could be defended with convinc- 
ing and persuasive arguments. 


It is difficult to believe that any group of Christians could have 


set out in cold blood to blacken the reputation of one of their colleagues, 
but it is equally difficult to read the evidence concerning the attack 
upon Rice and reach any other conclusion. We shall remember, of 
course, that the men who led the attack were deeply concerned for the 
success of the missionary enterprises in which they were involved. 
They were firmly convinced that they possessed the necessary experi- 
ence, wisdom and ability to assure the desired results, if only the di- 
rection of affairs were left in their hands. And Luther Rice, with his 
prestige and influence, constituted the great obstacle to their plans. In 
addition, antagonisms and animosities had been generating over a 
period of time, and feeling was now running high. Under these cir- 
cumstances, people always have difficulty distinguishing between hon- 
est judgment and party passion. 

During the first week of the Convention delaying tactics were 
adopted. Routine business was transacted, but many important mat- 
ters—including the report of the Agent and the report of the Board 
of Managers—were laid on the table. Rice’s name had been excluded 
from the nominations for trustees of Columbian College. This occa- 
sioned considerable controversy, but discussion of this issue was per- 
sistently postponed. The purpose of the delay was to wait for committee 
reports; and the committees were obviously engaged in behind-the- 
scenes maneuvers. The usual committees had been appointed, most of 
them heavily loaded with New Englanders and New Yorkers .Their 
primary objective, judging by their reports, seems to have been to get 
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something on Rice. In addition, a special committee “On the Conduct of 
Mr. Rice” had been appointed, at his suggestion, in an effort to clear 
his name. 

It was not until the eighth day of the Convention—the day on 
which the Convention had been scheduled to adjourn—that the dele- 
gates finally got down to business. The committee on the Latter Day 
Luminary (headed by Francis Wayland) presented a negative report 
stating that no ledger had been kept by which the accounts might be 
balanced, since the subscriptions had been entered in a subscription 
book and the receipts were scattered through a daily journal. The re- 
port insinuated that there was grave cause for alarm. This was a 
picayune objection, for the Latter Day Luminary was a minor enter- 
prise, conducted on a part-time, volunteer basis. The major portion of 
the cost of the printing equipment and the building which housed it 
had been contributed by Rice out of his own personal funds. Never- 
theless, the report was received and the whole matter referred to 
the Board for appropriate action. The following day the committee 
on the Agent’s Accounts reported that they had found nothing er- 
roneous in them “since the last Convention.” The qualifying phrase 
was emphasized in the printed report by being put in italics. Actually, 
of course, the committee was charged only with examining Rice’s ac- 
counts since the last Convention, and at the last Convention they had 
been found in order. 

On May 5, the committee “On the Conduct of Mr. Rice” reported. 
Lucius Bolles, who was to succeed Rice as the executive officer of the 
Board, was chairman. Their report was a strange document. The com- 
mittee had “‘found it difficult to fix upon particular facts upon which 
to place a censure,” yet there had been indiscretions and mistakes in 
judgment. It was felt that Rice should be held personally responsible 
for decisions that had the sanction of the Board—a twist of logic which 
permitted the conclusion that he had abused the high confidence that 
had been placed in him. Although they had found nothing definitely 
censurable, the committee expressed the hope that “a sense of past in- 
discretions may render him more wise in the future.” The sum of his 
guilt was two-fold. He had displayed initiative and enterprise in carry- 
ing out the directives of the Convention-and the Board, qualities not 
conspicuous by their absence among his accusers; and he had made two 
investments which had not proved entirely profitable because of the 
deepening economic depression. The report having been made, the 
Convention proceeded to adopt a resolution of censure. 
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With Rice discredited, the New York and Massachusetts dele- 
gations were firmly in control. They then proceeded to dissolve the 
connection with Columbian College and voted to locate the headquarters 
of the Board in Boston. It was not until the Committee on Amend- 
ments to the Constitution reported on Monday, May 8, that it was 
possible to complete the objectives of their program. A motion was 
then in order to dismiss the committee and appoint Jonathan Going 
of Massachusetts, Spencer H. Cone of New York and Eldon Galusha 
of New York as a new committee to propose further alterations to 
the constitution. The major alteration proposed by this committee and 
adopted at the afternoon session was to restrict the Convention to 
the foreign mission interest. 


V 


It is a maxim of politics that you cannot beat somebody with no- 
body, and the same truth applies to a proposed program of action which 
has widespread support. An alternative program must be offered in 
its stead. The alternative to the State and National Convention de- 
nominational structure which had gained so much momentum had 
been put forward by the New York convention in the Register for 
October 19, 1825. | 


We are happy to observe by the result of actual experiment that the 
plan recommended in the last address of the Convention for Associa- 
tions to resolve themselves into missionary societies auxiliary to the 
Convention, and the churches to resolve themselves into branch societies 
. . . has been productive of the most heart cheering encouragement. And 
your Board are confirmed in the opinion that this system . . . possesses 
decided advantage over every other yet proposed. This promises even- 
tually to bring the great body of the denomination into one missionary 
society which shall acquire a stability and permanency far beyond any- 
thing that can rationally be expected from any other plan hitherto pro- 


jected. 

Among the features of the New York plan had been the exclusion 
of the educational interest, and this was admirably suited to any plan 
to divorce Columbian College from the Triennial Convention. How- 
ever, one further modification was needed to meet the desire of the 
Boston group to retain control of the foreign mission enterprise. If 
the home and foreign mission interests were also separated, a strong 
case could be made for locating the headquarters of the foreign board 
in “Boston, because trade with the Orient was carried on from the New 
England ports. This was the plan adopted, and the printed report of 
the 1826 Convention summarized the alterations that had been made 
by saying that the Convention “is now a simple body, with one un- 
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divided object, and that object is the promulgation of the gospel among 
the heathen.” 

Three major arguments were developed to support this individ- 
ual society plan of operation—none of them involving an appeal to 
biblical precept, theological doctrine or historic Baptist principle. First, 
it was contended that there is no necessary connection between the 
different benevolent objects and thus no reason why they should be 
united in one body. Second, there is an actual disadvantage in having 
them managed by the same men, for when this is the case the different 
objects will not be pursued with the same vigor and one will suffer 
at the expense of another. Third, the society system is much more ef- 
ficient and effective in raising money. Not only does the membership 
feature have decided advantages, but also the division of objects among 
different societies. “Some [people] are more particularly favorable 
to missionary and others to educational exertions. The blending of 
these two concerns together must evidently injure the success of both 
of them. . .. Either party would give more liberally towards his 
favorite object if it stood alone and totally disconnected with the 
other.’’® 

The first argument, that there was no necessary connection be- 
tween the various benevolent objects, completely revised what had 
previously been contended. Until this time, all agreed that home and 
foreign missions and educational endeavors were intimately interrelat- 
ed and that, without an assignment of general responsibility, some 
areas of concern might be neglected by oversight and not receive the 
attention they deserved. 

The second argument, that the same men could not effectively 
direct different objects, was even more startling. The very men who set 
forth this argument were themselves responsible for a multitude of 
different causes in their own areas. Francis Wayland, for example, 
who was now to become recording secretary of what remained of the 
Triennial Convention, was already secretary of the Baptist Conven- 
tion of Massachusetts, the Boston Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
and the Newton Board of Trustees. He was also a member of the 
boards of managers of the Baptist Missionary Society of Massachu- 
setts, the Baptist Education Society of Massachusetts and the Evan- 
gelical Tract Society. Furthermore, he was a member of the Standing 
Committee in and about Boston of the Triennial Convention, and 
editor of the American Baptist Magazine, which was able to promote 
all the different benevolent objects with impartiality. Wayland was 
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not a unique figure in this respect. Actually, all the offices of the various 
societies and boards in Massachusetts were held by about a dozen men. 
In New York and elsewhere, the situation was the same. 


The third argument was the most plausible and persuasive. But 
the benefits to be derived from a separation of the different appeals 
was undoubtedly overstated. Everywhere one turns during this period 
the same people are found to have been interested in all the benevolent 
objects. If a person was interested in missions, he would almost cer- 
tainly also be interested in education; and if he contributed to these 
two causes, he was also probably contributing to the Bible, tract and 
Sunday School societies. The new system, however, was to prove far 
from efficient and effective. Without centralization all the various 
causes were compelled to engage in free-lance operations, and a horde 
of agents soliciting funds descended on the churches. For more than 
a century, the churches in the North were to be bedeviled by this prob- 
lem, and the denomination was to engage in endless negotiations in an 
attempt to bring some order out of the chaos. In the South the churches 
were to be spared much of this problem, for when the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention was organized the constitution of the Triennial Con- 
vention, without the troublesome amendments of 1826, was adopted. 


VI 


In the North improvisations in the denominational structure did 
not end with the Convention of 1826. Nineteen years later the slavery 
controversy led to a division between the Baptists of the North and 
the South. In 1845, when Francis Wayland was serving as presi- 
dent of what remained of the Triennial Convention, a special meeting 
of the Board was held on September 24 and 25 to consider the problems 
created by the withdrawal of the Baptists in the South from the Con- 
vention. Wayland, among others, saw in this crisis an opportunity to 
reshape the structure of the denomination once again. A special meet- 
ing of the Convention was deemed to be necessary, and a committee, of 
which Wayland was a member, recommended that the special Conven- 
tion consider not only the problem created by the formation of a new 
“missionary organization at the South and the new relations thence 
arising” but also “the imperfections in the provisions of our present 
constitution.” A committee of eight—three from Boston, four from 
New York City and Wayland from Providence—was appointed to 


recommend such alterations in the constitution as might be thought 
necessary. 
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When the special Convention met in New York City on November 
19, the committee did not recommend alterations to the constitution. 
Instead, they proposed, in effect, that the Convention be dissolved and 
be replaced by an American Baptist Foreign Missionary Union with 
an entirely new constitution. The basic difference would be in the defini- 
tion of membership. Formerly the Convention had been composed of 
delegates of those bodies— whether missionary societies, Associations 
or churches—which contributed to its funds; the new Union was to 
be composed of individuals who became life members of the Union by 
virtue of their presence as delegates at the present session or in the fu- 
ture by contributing one hundred dollars at one time to the Union. The 
new constitution was adopted ‘‘as merely prospective and conditional,” 
since it would be necessary to secure acts of the legislatures in both 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts before its final adoption. The Con- 
vention, thereupon, recessed to reassemble again on May 19, 1846 to 
complete the reorganization. 

At the adjourned meeting in May, the first action was to accept 
the acts which had been adopted by the Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts legislatures. This may have been a clever parliamentary device, for 
the next resolution was to proceed with the election of officers, since 
the acts of the two legislatures had been predicated upon “a certain 
constitution, at such time conditionally adopted ... , [becoming] un- 
conditional and definitive on the procural of certain legislative acts.” 
The constitution had thus come into effect without any further dis- 
cussion, debate or vote. Alfred Bennett, who as a traveling agent of 
the Convention and now of the Union was sensitive to the feelings of 
people in the churches, immediately protested the aristocratic character 
of the new organization, and proposed that churches which contributed 
one hundred dollars during the year should be permitted to represent 
themselves in the Union by annual members. This proposal was quick- 
ly sidetracked by referring it to the Board for consideration in accord- 
ance with the provision of the new constitution. 

The interesting feature of the new constitution was the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of the few. Membership, of course, was 
restricted to life members who had paid at one time what was then 
a considerable sum of money. But the following provisions were also 
significant: a special meeting of the Union could be called only by 
the Board, and a special meeting of the Board could be called only by 
the Executive Committee; the Executive Committee was given au- 
thority to appoint all missionaries and all agents and to fix their 
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compensation, to make all appropriations, and to remove any corre- 
sponding secretary, treasurer, auditing committee or missionary, and 
to appoint others in their places; and amendments to the constitution 
could be made “only upon recommendation by the Board of Managers,” 
and at an annual meeting by a vote of two-thirds of those present. Life 
members, having purchased their own membership, could scarcely be 
anticipated to be in any mood to relax the requirements for member- 
ship and thus undercut their own position in the Union. Nor could any 
large number of the life members, no longer being in a position to have 
their expenses paid by somebody, ever be expected to attend the annual 
meeting. Thus control by headquarters—a small group of the wisest 
and most experienced friends of foreign missions—seemed assured. 

Alfred Bennett’s proposal received no attention at the first meet- 
ing of the Board of the new American Baptist Missionary Union. A 
year later, at the Union’s annual meeting in Cincinnati, the Board re- 
ported that it had decided to postpone any discussion of the subject at 
that time because many of the members, including two-thirds of the 
Board, could not be present. Therefore, they said, it was taken “for 
granted that the comparatively small number who are present will hard- 
ly wish to decide a question of such magnitude, involving a fundamen- 
tal principle of our organization and associated with interests of the 
gravest character, which must be jeopardized and may be seriously 
damaged by a hasty decision.” 

It is difficult to tell how widespread was the opposition to the new 
constitutional provisions, but a year later proponents of the new system 
admitted that opposition was vigorous and that formal action had been 
taken against it by the churches in Maine, Connecticut, western New 
York, Ohio and Michigan. Quite obviously the Board could not ride 
out the storm by ignoring the issue. The usual resort in such a situa- 
tion was adopted, and a “Committee of Nine on the Alteration of 
the Constitution” was appointed to make a thorough study of the ques- 
tion. A year later, in 1848, the committee had its report ready, but 
the Board informed the annual meeting of the Union that discussion 
would be postponed for still another year, and that prior to the next 
annual meeting the report of the committee would be mailed to each 
member of the Union, together with a covering letter to be drafted by 
Francis Wayland, requesting an expression of opinion on the question. 


VII 
The eighteen page report of the Committee of Nine’ was a full- 
blown apologetic for the new set-up. It suggested that ‘‘the new instru- 
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ment” was of “very recent adoption and deserves, before amendment, 
at least its full term of trial,” and then, with what can only be described 
as Alice-in-Wonderland logic, it proceeded to deal with the various ob- 
jections to it that had been raised. 

“The imputation of aristocratic tendencies,” the report contended, 
is to be “utterly denied.” Actually, “the existing system is far more 
democratic and popular than the former.’’ Under the new arrange- 
ment, for example, it costs only one hundred dollars for a man to be- 
come a member of the Union for life, whereas formerly it cost a church 
or another organization one hundred dollars each year to send an 
annual delegate to the Convention. Over a period of twenty years, it 
would cost such a body two thousand dollars to maintain one delegate 
at the annual sessions. Now, by utilizing its funds to purchase life 
memberships for individuals, a church could make twenty men life 
members for the same amount of money. “The old system as requiring 
the more money was essentially the more aristocratic.” Furthermore, 
“the basis of local representation” is “widely broadened,’ and “‘the 
elective franchise in choosing our missionary boards is very greatly 
extended through the churches.”’ Under the older law of membership 
the state of New Jersey had “an average of some ten delegates in 
your annual meetings, whereas now she has some thirty-five life mem- 
bers.” 

The flaws in this argument were two-fold. First, the comparison 
was between delegates who had attended the annual meetings and life 
members, of whom only a few could ever be expected to attend. Sec- 
ond, the life memberships were explicitly designed to avoid the principle 
of representation by giving a person permanent and independent tenure, 
so that he would feel no obligation to reflect the sentiments of his 
church. A person whose membership fee had been supplied by a church 
might soon thereafter arrive at convictions quite at variance with those 
of a majority of the members of the church; he might lose interest and 
drop out of the church; he might even be excluded—but he would still 
remain a life member of the Union. 

The report argued that the new system, in addition to being ‘‘more 
democratic,” also avoided putting church membership on a “moneyed 
basis.” Those who suggest that the church and the missionary society 
should be co-extensive automatically exclude from the church “the 
converted pauper ... , because like Lazarus he has only prayers and 
not coin to offer for his share in the membership . . . on a mission- 
ary platform.” This makes “gold a platform where Christ made grace 
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such.” On the other hand, if an attempt is made to avoid this evil by 
adopting “the principle that every church member, poor or rich, is 
from his standing in the church a member of your missionary organi- 
zation, how will you, then, shut out from the control of the missionary 
work the many Christians, and churches even, who as yet have shown 
no adequate interest in the work?” To have “the infant missionary 
enterprises of the day” placed indiscriminately under the control of 
those who have manifest neither a “peep” or a “mutter” of sympathy 
for the heathen, would be like giving ‘the lamb to be suckled by the 
she-wolf.” 

Some had suggested that the one hundred dollar life membership 
restricted control to the wealthy, and that the constitution should be 
modified to permit contributing churches to appoint annual members. 
This change, the report contended in its own brand of logic, would have 
just the reverse effect. This one amendment, if adopted, would give 
rise, year by year, to demands for further amendments involving ever 
more dangerous concessions. “These amendments, pleading the nar- 
row means of some feebler churches, will sink yet lower the terms of 
admission until ten dollars even may constitute a member for the year.” 
It would then be in “the power of any wealthier churches, having an 
object to be attained,” to procure from these churches—by paying the 
necessary ten dollars—the appointment of an annual member amen- 
able to their purposes. By this means wealthy churches could “flood” 
the meetings of the Union with “a large and local delegation of annual 
members, sweeping before their numbers and inexperience all op- 
position that might be attempted on the part of long missionary ex- 
perience and true missionary ardor.” Thus, the report argued that the 
new system was actually designed to serve as a safeguard against all 
efforts to place the churches on a “moneyed basis” and to allow dom- 
ination of the mission enterprise by the wealthy. 

Concern lest those of “long missionary experience and true mis- 
sionary ardor” be overruled by an ill-informed and inexperienced 
majority led to a third argument set forth in the report. Surprisingly 
enough, the new basis of membership was not only more democratic 
but also fostered all the values of aristocracy. The life membership 
principle provides “a class of members, who from their fixed position 
and tenure of a permanent influence, will have an acquaintance and 
an experience in the management of missions that could not be secured 
under the older system.” Since they are removed from the pressures 
implicit in the principle of representation and need give no thought to 
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the point of view of a constituency in order to be returned as delegates 
for another year, they can give mature and impartial consideration to 
all questions. Thus, the acrimony and strife of party debate will be 
eliminated. 

A fourth argument set forth in the report is closely related to 
the third: the new set-up is much more efficient. “Our past missionary 
history,” said the report, “shows the inconvenient and embarrassing 
character of the old platform.” Since “the old platform” had provided 
a means—in the form of delegates—by which the diverse sentiments 
of the people in the churches might find expression, the meetings of 
the Convention became occasions for controversy. The “paramount 
object of evangelizing the nations for Christ” was often forgotten, 
and other topics were debated in the deliberative assemblies. This had 
led to a waning of missionary zeal. The only efficient method for mis- 
sionary operations, therefore, was to divorce them from the churches 
entirely and to carry them on by voluntary societies which make their 
appeal only to the individual conscience. This has been the experience 
even of “those religious communions of our own day who have held 
most tenaciously the doctrine that we repudiate, of a great visible and 
earthly church, and that this church is the only competent missionary 
organization.” They have not been able to succeed in making their 
“ecclesiastical communion” “an efficient missionary organization.” 
Baptists have much to learn in this respect, asserted the report, from 
Roman Catholics. ‘““The most efficient missionary institution of Rome 
herself, perfect as is her ecclesiastical machinery, are not . . . ecclesi- 
astical organizations but voluntary societies —the Lyons Society in 
France and the Leopold Foundation in Austria—appealing each of 
them to individual contributors and receiving each what it may be able 
to solicit, not what it can assess and levy.” 

Having demonstrated that the new system had all the values of 
both democracy and aristocracy, that it could be defended from either 
side of the money question, and that it commended itself in terms of its 
efficiency of operation; the report proceeded to justify the change by 
an appeal to historic Baptist principles. Authors of the report had ad- 
mitted that the shift from annual representation to life membership 
was new, that it was an innovation that should at least be given a fair 
trial, and that opposition to it was largely motivated by a desire to cling 
to old ways of doing things. But now it was to be argued that actually 
the old was the new, that the innovation was no innovation at all but 
merely the traditional Baptist pattern and practice. 
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Baptists have always believed, it was said, that “the church of the 
Scriptures, where it is a visible church, is a single local congregation of 
faithful men,” and they have “contended that the single Christian con- 
gregation has no earthly ecclesiastical organization above it.” Baptists, 
of course, “have recognized the right, the privilege, and the duty of 
cooperation among these several churches,” but they “have protested 
loudly and sternly, and contended even to the death, against the right 
of any council or association, meeting in the name of the churches, to 
‘ord it over their discipline or doctrine.” The report then asked the 
question: ‘““What is our denominational mode of obtaining cooperation 
1s churches?” To which it gave this answer: 


We express union and sympathy, as independent churches, by delegates 
and by epistles. The epistle is the written delegate; the delegate is the 
oral epistle . . . . The word for delegates which our fathers delighted 
to employ was the scriptural term ‘the messengers of the churches.’ 


What this meant, if it meant anything at all, was that there is no method 
of cooperation among the churches, only a means of communication. 

In spite of the fact that “our fathers” ever since the founding 
of the Philadelphia Association in 1707 had been accustomed to using 
“delegate” and “representative” as synonymous and interchangeable 
terms, the report asserted that they are not equivalent terms. 


The delegate is not a representative. ... A representative presents 
in some remote spot, as if in person there, the individual or the body 
sending him; and his presence binds on the party sending him all the 
legitimate acts of the conference to which they thus sent him. 


Baptists must be careful not to “confound our voluntary organizations 
with our ecclesiastical’ by “the dangerous principle of church repre- 
sentation.” For representation includes legislation, and legislation, “in 
all fairness,” includes or ought to include taxation. Any society based 
upon representation, “claiming the right to represent and embody law 
for the churches,” should be able to “raise assessors to fix on our 
wealthier churches and on our church members the quota due from 
their affluence, but denied by their covetousness, to the work of evan- 
gelization.” 

This curious semantic argument served only to confuse the issue. 
Representatives are always sent for definite purposes. No one was sug- 
gesting that delegates from Baptist churches should serve as “asses- 
sors” to levy “taxes.” The question was whether or not the churches 
were to have any voice in determining how the common funds to which 
they had contributed would be used. Should a mission be established in 
Assam or Liberia? Should the missionaries itinerate or should they 
occupy fixed stations? Should agents be employed to solicit funds? 
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Decisions like these were not the internal concerns of any church; they 
were the common concern of all the churches, at least of those churches 
which contributed to the mission funds. The real issue was whether 
these questions should be decided by men who, having been given life 
tenure, were in no way responsible to those who gave the money, or de- 
cided by men who were sent as delegates for this purpose from the con- 
tributing churches. Actually, of course, representatives of Baptist 
churches had always been accustomed to meet in joint deliberation to 
discuss and to decide the course to be pursued in matters of common 
concern. 

The final appeal of the report was to Scripture. It seemed clear, 
to the authors of the report that there could be no objection to purely 
“voluntary organizations” for “certain administrative purposes,” pro- 
vided they were completely divorced from the churches and had no 
ecclesiastical basis. Such a divorce, to be sure, made it possible for non- 
Baptists and even non-Christians to become life members of the Mis- 
sionary Union by contributing one hundred dollars to its funds. If 
objections were to be raised at this point, one should turn to the Bible 
and ask: “How were missions conducted of old? Have ours a scriptural 
pattern? Did the first Christians repudiate all aid from the world?” 
When these questions are asked, the answer becomes clear. The apostle 
Paul received help from the heathen in his travels, and Christ himself, 
“the only infallible and perfect missionary the world ever saw or ever 
shall see, received, if not money, yet money’s worth in his missionary 
travels, from every host at whose table he sat or under whose roof 
or within whose fishing bark he was received.’ Simon the leper, 
Zacchaeus the publican, “the woman whose alabaster box anointed 
him for burial; all were missionary contributors, and Christ received 
their offerings to forward his missionary career.” Thus there is no 
question that “the Christian missionary may receive aid for his mis- 
sionary work from others than acknowledged Christians.” 

At this point, there follows one of the most curious digressions 
in the report. Christ may have received aid from unbelievers, but he 
did not give them a vote to determine where and when and what he 


should preach, and the report attempts to forestall this objection. 


The world, it would seem, may share in the work. But should they con- 
trol it? Certainly not. The churches should govern it. But how so? Are 
missionary organizations to be made, formally and authoritatively, a 
part of our church economy? Have we a scriptural warrant for that? The 
missions of the Christian church, in their earliest and most missionary era, 
do not seem to have been sustained by a great ecclesiastical fund, au- 
thoritatively levied, and which ecclesiastical rulers were formally to dis- 
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pense. It seems to have been then, as now, left very much to the individual 
conscience. 


The remarkable feature of this passage is that the rhetorical question 
is never answered. The world should not control the mission fund; the 
churches should govern it. But the “how” remained unanswered. 


The authors of the report went on to complete their tour de force 
by emphasizing that it is our duty to avoid all “human policy” and to 
hold fast to “the simpler and wiser safeguards of Christ’s own pro- 
viding.” 


The helm is not given to our weak and mortal hands. The Pilot who 
points the prow and watches the heavens to guide our missionary way 
is older than the stars and [older] than the keel of the missionary church 
he guides; for he is the Ancient of Days, and his goings forth have been 
from everlasting. Christ, by his Spirit working in his people, is the great 
executive agency of the missionary work. Missionary societies are but 
a portion of the voluntary and fiscal arrangements of the crew amongst 
themselves, but which neither control the course of the voyage nor con- 
struct the chart. 


Christ’s constitution is “the scriptural, local, and independent church.” 
If the day should ever come when we “should make the membership 
of our missionary societies strictly and fully representative of the 
churches, sitting as their legislators and their assessors, enacting the 
statute and levying the contingent of taxation,” it would be “a day of 
gloom for the churches at home and for our missionary colonies 
abroad.” It would mean that “the first and decisive step” had been taken 
“in the way to Rome.” Only time and “Satan’s vigilant activity” would 
be needed “to bring in all the rest—the crosier, the canon, the tiara, 
and the Pontiff—infallibility and despotism and Antichrist.” 


The Committee of Nine closed its report with the suggestion that 
an inquiry be made among those who were described as the “honest 
friends of missions in the churches” to determine their opinion on the 
question of altering the constitution. These “true and warm friends 
of missions” were, of course, the life members of the Union. It should 
not have been necessary to poll them on the report for they were sup- 
posed to have been present at the annual meeting. They could scarcely 
be said to represent a cross-section of the denomination, nor as life 
members who had already paid their one hundred dollars could they be 
regarded as an entirely unprejudiced jury. And when it is recalled that 
the whole weight and prestige of the officers of the Union were cast 
on one side of the question and that the report of the Committee of 
Nine was sent to the members with the letter of inquiry, the result 
would seem to have been a foregone conclusion. 
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In view of all these circumstances, it is astonishing to discover 
that when the results of the poll were announced at the next annual 
meeting (1849) the vote was very close. It was only 419 to 412 against 
altering the constitution. The closeness of the vote, with the early 
returns known to the headquarters in Boston, would suggest that there 
had been some heavy campaigning during the last month or two in 
order to secure even that narrow margin. A majority of life members 
in all states except Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey were in favor of adding annual members from the 
churches. It was only a heavy negative vote in Massachusetts and es- 
pecially in Wayland’s bailiwick of Rhode Island that shifted the final 
vote to slight majority against any change. The committee which had 
been appointed to examine the returns compiled by the corresponding 
secretary of the Home Department reported that, since “the Union 
can make no alteration in the constitution except by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at an annual meeting and only upon the 
recommendation of the Board of Managers,” it was their belief that 
any further discussion of the subject should be indefinitely postponed. 


Vill 


Stripped of its pious verbiage, the scheme that resulted in form- 
ing the American Baptist Foreign Missionary Union had a simple 
objective—to by-pass the long discussions and sometimes “angry alter- 
cations” involved in the democratic process, and to place the missionary 
enterprise firmly in the control of those who had “long missionary ex- 
perience and true missionary ardor.” Francis Wayland was quite ex- 
plicit at this point. By excluding “all semblance of representation,” 
every member 


speaks for himself, and for himself alone. He can throw the blame of 

his actions on no constituents, but must stand up and answer to the pub- 

lic for himself. This has been a great advantage, and has tended to save 

us from many a useless, angry, and partisan discussion. The membership 

is also much more permanent, and so much time is not occupied by 

brethren who, for the first time, have attended a general missionary meet- 

ing and are wholly ignorant of the subject of missions.'® 
Actually, the life members, who were at the annual meetings to speak 
only for themselves and not for the churches, had little to discuss. Their 
function, as Wayland pointed out, was to elect members of the Board, 
which would elect the Executive Committee that had “the special man- 
agement of the concerns of missions.” To be sure, the life members 
did listen to some reports, but their only other business was to desig- 


nate the next place of meeting, to appoint someone to preach the annual 
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sermon and to adopt a resolution tendering thanks “‘to the railroad and 
steamboat companies which, with great liberality, have conveyed the 
members over their different routes at reduced fare.” 


Ultimately, like the idea of having each denominational concern 
promoted by a separate society proceeding independently with its own 
agents to solicit funds, the whole concept of leaving the direction of 
missionary affairs in the hands of a denominational elite broke down. 
Not even the life members were content to be treated as puppets, and 
the churches—controlling the purse strings—demanded a voice in mak- 
ing the decisions. Membership requirements were gradually modified 
until finally life membership was abolished entirely in favor of direct 
representation by delegates from the churches. 


In the meantime, however, Francis Wayland had been busy pub- 
licizing and popularizing his views with what can only be described as 
the skill of a Madison Avenue technician. He felt no hesitancy in play- 
ing upon fears and appealing to prejudices then widely current in 
America in order to win support for his schemes to consolidate con- 
trol in the hands of the few. He played tricks with words. He twisted 
arguments. He utilized digressions to cloud and obscure the issue. 
Every success of his intrigues he attributed to “the sturdy common 
sense of the masses of our Brethren.” He described himself as “an 
old-fashioned Baptist,” but he was anything but that. He spoke of that 
unhappy interval when the Triennial Convention had experimented 
with the principle of representation, when he well knew that this had 
been the traditional practice of Baptists in associational life. He de- 
scribed the Triennial Convention as “the only representative organiza- 

tion ever attempted among us,” when he knew that this was not true. 
In setting forth his novel ideas, he would assert that “these have always 
been favorite ideas with our Baptist churches” and that this was what 
“Baptists have ever believed.” Those who differed from him, he accused 
of violating “the precepts of Jesus.” 


Wayland set forth his views on a variety of topics in a series of 
articles in the Examiner, which were collected and published in 1857 
under the title Notes on the Principles and Practices of Baptist Church- 
es. The book, homely in style and pithy in expression, met a real need 
for a manua! for Baptist churches. Therefore, it had an astonishing 
sale and went through at least five editions. The unfortunate conse- 
quence of this was that shibboleths invented for the campaigns of 
1826 and 1846, which were set forth and defended in two of the es- 
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says in this book, by this means as much as any other, deeply penetrated 
the consciousness of Baptists everywhere. 

Thus, the machinations of a small group of men have left us with 
a two-fold legacy—one organizational, and the other ideological. The 
organizational disorder among Baptists in the North is most apparent 
at the national level where it has thus far defied all attempts to make 
the national structure an efficient and responsible instrument of the 
churches. A more’ serious consequence has been the by-passing of the 
local Association, which is the most important unit in the whole denomi- 
national structure. All significant functions of the Associations have 
been taken away, and they have been left to eke out a bootless existence. 
Equally serious has been the abandonment of the proposal to extend the 
association principle through the state conventions to the national con- 
vention. This has meant, on the one hand, that most of the churches 
have been effectively disfranchised; on the other hand, it has meant 
that the national convention has been too large to be an effective de- 
liberative body. 

But it is the ideological legacy that has been the heaviest burden. 
Although Wayland’s schemes proved unworkable and were discarded, 
Baptists have suffered a persistently guilty conscience with regard to 
their present denominational practices. Wayland’s reinterpretation of 
Baptist history lives on to haunt us and to frustrate earnest endeavors 
to make some sense of our denominational structure. The heritage of 
disorganization is most complete in the North, but it is in the South 
that Wayland’s ideas made their deepest inroads. In the South, the 
pre-1826 structure remains largely unchanged (although still incom- 
plete in terms of the associational principle) but it is undergirded by 
a theory of communication, not of cooperation. 
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The Recovery of Theology in 
Student Work 


by Howarp R. Moopy 


The status of theology in American Christian student work in 
the last few decades has gone through the same metamorphosis that 
theology has experienced in the churches and seminaries of our coun- 
try. When the YM and YWCA pioneered in student work in this 
country, they operated as a service organization meeting the social and 
spiritual needs of students. In the 1920’s and ’30’s the Y’s were caring 
for such student needs as housing, vocational guidance, and social ac- 
tivities. Later, when the churches entered the field of the college min- 
' istry, it was the “church following its students.” The theme of stu- 
dent work was “a home away from home.” The rationale for student 
work was to keep the student tied to the church, i.e. denominational 
preference, while he was in college. In some ways, this was a kind of re- 
ligious protective association to keep the students safe from the inroads 
of “atheism” and “paganism” that threatened to divorce them from 
their religion. Some call this the “safety deposit box” theory of student 
work. Such reasoning persists in many church circles right up to the 
present time. 

Over the years since 1920 other religious work with students on 
our campuses has focused around several chief concerns. At one time 
counseling (especially in “boy-girl relationships”) became the chief 
task of the university minister. He was the confidant and friendly 
counselor of the students. Then there was a period in the ’30’s and 
’40’s when social action was the central focus of the campus religious 
groups. Religious student centers were the scene of many a heated de- 
bate on pacifism, universal military training, and the rights of labor. 
(Would that there could be heated discussions on our campuses today 
about anything!) | 

Then in the period after World War II the theological renais- 
sance was well on its way in the seminaries of our country. In student 
work, under the influence of the World Student Christian Federation 
(long characterized by serious theological conversations) and the Unit- 
ed Student Christian Council, theological discussion and study began 
to be more frequent in local, regional and national student conferences. 


Howarp R. Moopy, minister of the Judson Memorial Church in New 
York, N. Y., was formerly minister to students for the Ohio Baptist 
Convention. 
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Leaders in the American student Christian movements felt in- 
creasingly that one of the unfinished jobs of the ministry in schools 
and colleges is helping both students and faculty alike face in the ed- 
ucational process the responsibility of defining and restating one’s 
own faith. Such faith should have meaning and implications for every 
level of human existence, and especially for the educational experience. 
The university is the market place of ideas. Here in our educational 
curriculum, which shapes the lives of students for four or more de- 
cisive years, are presented many and varied conflicting ideologies, 
faiths and systems of thought. For too many Christian students and 
faculty, the conflicts are never felt. Therefore, one of the primary tasks 
of student Christian work is to make sure that the conflicts are telt, 
understood and dealt with. This task requires that students know 
something of the meaning and content of the Christian faith. In most 
state universities, where religion (particularly “comparative religion’’ ) 
is embraced but “theology” is persona non grata, the study of the 
Christian faith becomes an extra-curricular matter. This cannot be 
done in one hour per week any more effectively at college level than it 
has been done at elementary age in our church schools. 

Through theological study and discussion the Christian student 
may be helped to become intelligently critical of the American educa- 
tional system. Student Christian groups may play an increasingly 
valuable role in educational tasks if they undertake to produce students 
who study with diligence and a critical eye. However, the student 
groups on our campuses are often as irresponsible in their approach to 
truth as are the college and universities themselves. It is unconsciously 
assumed by our campus fellowships that ‘“bull-sessions” on religion 
in which discussions wander all over the landscape in search of an idea 
are the appropriate and adequate means of bringing students to an 
understanding of the Christian faith in its fullness. The Christian 
student is working under an imperative to love the Lord with all his 
mind. The student is called to study and to use his intellectual abilities 
to their limit, and this means the use of the intellect as a vehicle for 
understanding the richness of the Christian faith. This necessarily 
involves the discipline of study. 

Several experiments in helping students to converse theologically 
were tried at Ohio State University in the Baptist-Disciples Student 
Fellowship. One was a five-day retreat during one of the college holi- 
day periods. About 12 students came together to read in theology and 
discuss the content of the Christian faith. On this occasion a bib- 
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liography was prepared on the subject, “The Communication of the 
Gospel in the Modern World.” Books by Paul Tillich, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Archbishop Temple and others, and periodicals were taken along 
for reading. A period of about two hours for reading was followed 
by clarification and defining of subject matter. This was done both 
morning and afternoon. These students were not pre-ministerial but 
students from all disciplines; engineering, agriculture, home economics 
and medicine, all gaining insight into the nature of the Gospel and what 
it meant for their learning in college and future work. These twelve 
students provided a leaven in the Student Center for the further pur- 
suit of Christian education in our student fellowship. This special 
kind of retreat was supplemented during the school year by introductory 
and advanced Bible study groups and classes in Christian doctrine. 

This kind of theological study is becoming more and more common 
in student Christian fellowships. Every Christian student and faculty 
member is called to examine with merciless scrutiny the philosophies 
and alien faiths he meets in the educational process. This will demand, 
of course, that he know something about the Christian faith. Should 
students and faculty fail to learn their faith with the same rigor that 
they have mastered their “major” or academic discipline, they shall not 
only be disobedient to God’s call but find themselves “poor children 
tossed to and fro by every wind of doctrine.” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Demand for the first issue of FouNDATIONS has far exceeded the 
printing order which we felt justified to make on the basis of subscriptions 
made at that time. As a result, some libraries have been unable to secure a 
copy for their files. 


If you have finished with your copy of Vol. I, No. 1 and do not intend 
to keep it for future reference, would you please send it to our Business 
Manager, Robert E. Slaughter, c/o American Baptist Historical Society, 
1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, N. Y. 
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The Ecumenical Responsibility of the Baptists 
by Witt1AmM H. HAMILTON 


What are we Baptists supposed to be doing or saying in the 
ecumenical movement? What is the relation between our own internal 
theological discussions, local, regional and national, and the work of 
the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches? 
Is the theological revival within our denomination a preparation for, 
or an escape from a fuller and more confident witness in the ecumenical 
movement? Questions like these are in the minds of many today, and 
I should like to propose the beginnings of an answer to the question of 
our ecumenical responsibilities as Baptists. 


In one sense, we have two problems: we must really learn to listen 
to each other within the denomination before we can be expected to 
have the humility and the courage to listen to those in other commun- 
ions. There is an internal as well as an external responsibility required. 


In another sense, we have four problems, or four fronts, on which 
questions must be asked, on which study and talk and prayer must be 
going on. What are these four ecumenical frontiers ? 


1. The encounter with fundamentalism: In some ways this is 
beginning to take place in the Baptist theological talks, although not 
to the extent that it should. Our denomination contains many respon- 
sible churchmen within the conservative tradition, and those who are 
outside that tradition—and who have only learned about it from its 
enemies—have been so busy fighing it politically that they have long 
since given up the attempt to listen to it. 


It may be that fundamentalism can be defined as a position that 
will not listen to any other position. If this is the case, our conversations 
here will be a failure. But we should not assume beforehand that we 
know how these conversations will come out. We must listen and speak; 
the image that each party has of the other is so distorted and so unfair, 
and the history of mistrust and political manuevering so widespread, 
that it is only by assuming the other can be trusted that we can ever 
learn to give and take in this encounter. Here, as is so often the case 
in theology, everybody’s negations are to be mistrusted and a person’s 
affirmations alone are to be heeded. What is the single thing that the 
conservative tradition wants to say to its opponents? What is the 
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single thing that the liberal tradition wishes to say? What is the single 
affirmation the mediating group wishes to add? 

The encounter with fundamentalism is an important part of our 
witness. This does not mean that our tolerance can be exhausted by in- 
viting Billy Graham to our meetings or seminaries. It means that we 
open up talks with far more intractable and intransigeant conserva- 
tives than Graham. 


2. The encounter with liberalism: One of my personal disap- 
pointments at the Green Lake theological conference in 1954 was the 
virtual absence of any effective liberal theology. Many of the delegates 
reacted in roughly liberal ways, usually negative, to positions they 
didn’t like. But the liberal tradition seems to have survived in our de- 
nomination as a political pressure group rather than as an articulate 
theological tradition. This is a distinguished tradition; it has solid bib- 
lical and historical sources. It may be right or it may be wrong, but it 
needs to be put with clarity. 


Those who do not share the liberal position need to be checked 
and corrected by it. But this tradition needs substance, and not merely 
words defending historical criticism. If the liberal theology is not more 
clearly spoken in our conversations, the liberal spirit which is based on 
that theology may be swept away as well. Anti-fundamentalism, anti- 
Romanist, pro-social action slogans — these are hardly the substance 
of a theological position. 


3. The encounter with Roman Catholicism: Surely one of the 
most unattractive things about our denomination today is its silly anti- 
Catholicism on the practical level. It is silly not because it is anti- 
Roman, but because it is not effectively anti-Roman. Our discussions 
on the sacraments, for example, are hopelessly bogged down because 
we have decided to give all the classical words over to the Romans and 
to deny ourselves the privilege of using them. | 


We must purchase, at a far dearer price than we have, our right 
to face the Roman tradition. We must go to work on Thomas Aquinas, 
we must learn to understand Roman Catholics far better than they are 
willing to understand us. We must be as sensitive as we can to the 
genuine tensions within their own tradition. We must welcome, for 
example, the creative leadership of the Woodstock group, John Court- 
ney Murray and Gustave Weigel being the most notable representatives. 
Are we really so sure they have nothing to teach us about the spiritual 
life, Christian discipline, the need for an informed laity? That they 
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have given little evidence of willingness to listen to us may not be sheer 
bull-headedness. It may be that we have said so little worth taking 


seriously. The Baptists have a special responsibility for the encounter 
with Roman Catholicism. 


4. The encounter with other denominational groups: There is 
some danger that we will become so excited about the vitality of our 
internal theological discussions that we will fail to see them as a means 
to an end. That end is the clarification of our witness in the ecumeni- 
cal movement as a whole. The new theological commission of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance may be welcomed as a useful venture in carrying 
out the first two of the encounters mentioned here. But not even this 
movement is an end in itself; this too can be an escape. The best social 
ethics and the best theology of our time is being shaped in the ecumen- 
ical movement, and timidity or fear in facing our responsibilities here 
can be disastrous to our internal life. 


If we move from the first three encounters to this last one, we 
will have already developed both a willingness to listen to those who 
differ and a confidence in speaking about what we believe. In the ecu- 
menical movement we dare not rest our case on the doctrine of Bap- 
tism. It may be that the Baptist tradition has an even more important 
witness to bear in the area of the doctrine of Scripture and the rela- 
tion of the Scripture to the life and form of the Church. In any case, 
we do not move in this final direction only in order to speak, even 


though we certainly have something that needs saying; we also come 
to learn. 


The main thing we can learn is that our theology must never be 
simply a theoretical underpinning for social action or evangelism; it 
must be a biblical, historical and contemporary expression of the nature 
of our Christian existence. That existence does not begin with the 
seventeenth century or with the sixteenth, but it extends back to the 
events of the gospel itself, and even before. 


WORDS AND THE WORD: 


Psalm 8 in the RSV 


The difference between the RSV and the KJV renderings of Ps. 
8:1c, 2a is striking. Where do the translators of the RSV get “Thou 
whose glory above the heavens is chanted by the mouth of babes and 
infants”? This is quite different from “Who hast set thy glory above 
the heavens. Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings.. .” 


A part of the difficulty in translation lies in one Hebrew word, 
which is represented in unpointed Hebrew by the three letters ¢, n and 
h. Does this come from nathan? As pointed in the Masoretic Text, it 
is the emphatic imperative, tenah, “O set!’ But this would be very 
strange, to say the least, after the relative ’asher. Some, therefore, have 
emended by supposing the relative to be the addition of a none-too- 
observant scribe. The difficulty with this is that no prayer is necessary 
that God should set His glory over or upon the heavens; such a petition 
would be inane. 


Some, like the KJV, following the Targum, Syriac, Symmachus 
and Jerome, change the verb to nathattah, “who hast set.”’ This involves 
interchanging two consonants and adding another. Other emendations 
involve still more extensive changes. 


The RSV translators did not emend the consonantal text at all. 
Their translation is based merely on a different pointing, viz., tunnah. 
This is the Pu’al perfect of tand, “sing” or “praise.” To be sure, this 
word is rare, but it does occur in the Pi’el twice in Judges (viz., 5:11 
and 11:40). However, such a form as tunnah would be perfectly regu- 
lar, and this reading would seem an obvious one if we had only an un- 
pointed text before us. The clause then becomes very good Hebrew for 
“Whose glory is chanted,” with the relative first, then the verb, then 
the noun with pronominal suffix. 


Some other emendations have been suggested, but they all involve 
more or less extensive emendation of consonants and sometimes are 
based on non-occurring verbs or very unusual forms. It seems that 
-the RSV translators have adopted a reasonably simple solution for 
a difficult text. 


Joun H. ScAMMoN 
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A Servant of Jesus Christ 


“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, . . .” (Rom. 1:1). It is strange 
how the Christian faith used symbols and terms that could not be 
associated with a successful appeal to the people of the first century. 

A slave had an unhappy existence. He was completely at the mercy 
of his master, who could treat him as property and even exercise over 
him the power of life and death. Slaves longed for their freedom; they 
sought every possible way to get out of this condition; in extreme cases 
they either ran away or committed suicide. 


What then did Paul mean as he gloried in the fact that he was a 
slave of Jesus Christ? 


1.) By the use of the word doulos, which may be translated servant 
or slave, Paul considered himself to be wholly in the possession of Jesus 
Christ. As he had committed his life fully and without reservation to 
God in Christ, he knew that he was not his own. He was owned by 
Christ. He was a Christian not by any outward allegiance, but by the 
redeeming work of Christ. 

The very essence of the Christian life at all times is the sense of 
complete dependence on God. Redeemed from the destructive slavery 
to sin, the Christian enters into the constructive slavery to Jesus Christ. 

2.) By the use of the word doulos, Paul recognized Christ’s di- 
rection of his life. No slave decided what he was going to do at any 
given time. His every act was under the direction and command of his 
master. So Paul knew himself to be under the will of God. In his mis- 
sionary work he was conscious of divine guidance. Even when he found 
himself being transported to Rome as a prisoner, he felt the direction of 
God upon his life. 

The Christian can see himself as the slave of Jesus Christ when 
he knows that all his life is under God’s will. 

3.) By the use of the word doulos, Paul saw the need for his own 
obedience to the divine purposes. The slave was expected to obey his 
master in all things without questioning his authority or expecting 
an explanation. Paul saw himself as a slave of Jesus Christ in his obedi- 
ence. Recognizing God’s direction in his life was one thing; actual 
obedience was the necessary action in relation to the will of God. 

The Christian finds his greatest fulfillment in obedience. This is 
not grudging service but glad gratitude. His slavery is not a burden 
but a blessing. With Paul he rejoices to be a slave of Jesus Christ. 


L. O. B. 
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SERMON: 


Jesus as the Word 


by NormMAN A. BAXTER 


“. . . grace and truth came through Jesus Christ.” John 1:17 
An account of the entry of an emperor into Rome in the first 
century makes two remarkable assertions: 


Where he passed his mild countenance inspired the masses with such 
enthusiasm that they called out to him, greeting him variously as the 
Giver of Grace, Savior, and the only worthy Ruler of Rome. The city 
of Rome which had received the emperor in such a friendly fashion 
entered on a state of mounting prosperity from that hour. 


The historian was recording two hopes of his fellow-man. He knew 
that they sought the presence of the divine in the emperor, and also 
that they believed the visitation from above would bring prosperity. 
But salvation did not begin with the deified emperor nor did prosperity 
mount. 

By contrast with the unfulfilled hopes of the Romans, John’s gos- 
pel affirms that God has expressed himself by his action in the Word. 
By this Word God created the world and made nature a vehicle of his 
power and beauty. More than this, John affirms that God dwelt among 
men by his Word. The Word of God became flesh. Or the Word of God 
is a person, Jesus Christ. John is bold enough to say that all of the 
thoughts and purposes of God are now known, known through a person, 
and that person is Jesus Christ. Look elsewhere for an understanding 
of other realms, but for a grasp of God’s ways look to the Word made 
flesh. One paraphase of this thought runs like this: 


Right at the heart of reality there was, is and ever shall be a person ex- 
pressing a purpose which men in some measure understand. 


That God is fully known in a person is a great affirmation, unique in 
the world’s history. In the words of the text, “. . . grace and truth 
came through Jesus Christ.” 


I 
God is the starting point for the truth that came through Jesus 
Christ. Jesus came to reveal that God, in his very nature, is a seeking 
God. Jesus came to answer the question, Do we have a God who is wait- 
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ing to be discovered? And he answered with a resonant No ! Jesus came 
to say that we have a God who takes the initiative in revealing himself. 
A word from a priest of the Russian Orthodox Church points up 

the need for this revealing: 


The other day I heard some one say that a meteor had fallen somewhere 
in the wilderness of Siberia and blasted up by the roots miles upon miles 
of big timber. In Siberia, in the wilderness, where no one was made to 
feel his power and his will! Why didn’t it fall somewhere else, say on 
the Kremlin? Why does he not emerge and assert himself as he did in 
the days of old? Don't you suppose if he made himself known people 
would flock back to him? Of course they would. Yet here we are, his 
servants, waiting, waiting and nothing happens. The heavens are silent ; 
the earth is silent, the stars are silent, everything is silent. 
Luther’s complaint that God is hidden is echoed by this priest. But God 


will never reveal himself, except he purposes in himself to do it. 


This is precisely what he did do in Jesus as the Word. The Jewish 
scholar Montefiore comments that the new element in the understanding 
of God which Jesus gave was that God is one who goes out to seek 
the sinner. This is the proper understanding of the New Testament 
idea of God. God does take the step of seeking. He no longer waits in 
the shadows for man to find him. He steps out boldly into the light and 
says through Jesus Christ, Come to me, because your coming is a re- 
sponse to my seeking. God is thus not only creator and judge, he is also 
father. 


To the great question, What is God like? Jesus gave the answer that 
God is like a father. He is not the oriental monarch sitting upon his 
throne, waiting for the serf to come and bow down. He is the shepherd 
out seeking the lost lamb. 


II 

But we have not gone far enough in understanding our text. Let 
us grant that Jesus was the Word come to reveal the truth about God. 
Let us also grant that he came to tell us that God by his very nature 
seeks out his own creation. But we now ask, How can we verify? To 
believe that God seeks us is a great affirmation, but how can we be sure 
that Jesus was right? If Jesus came to reveal God, what God does he 
reveal? 


No one can be quite like God, except God. To believe what Jesus 
said about God we must also believe something about Jesus. We are 
now at the heart of the whole matter. How does God visit and redeem 
his people? The answer is quite simple—through Jesus Christ. But he 
redeems through Jesus Christ only if God is related to Christ in a way 
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that we have not yet mentioned. If God is left out of the work of Christ, 
then it is Jesus who redeems, not God. For Jesus to reveal God as re- 
demptive in his love, God had to be active in Christ. As Paul put it, 
God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. God in Christ. 
Now we are clear. We know God because of his action in Christ. This 
action gives us a new view of God. We are not confined to saying that 
Jesus reveals God, with a question as to how he does. We must now 
say that God was in Christ. 

Yet we are not fully certain of the meaning of this revelation until 
we have made some effort to understand Christ’s person. God can be 
in us, or in any believer. But God in Christ is another affair. Jesus 
Christ is nothing less than God’s redeeming gift of himself to sinful 
men. Now we have broken over. Now we understand that this is God’s 
nature because he has given himself to us in Christ. We are on sure 
ground—we know God because we know him in Christ. 

That he whom the sun serves should faintly peep 
Through clouds of infant flesh; that he the old 
Eternal Word should be a child and weep; 

That he who made the fire should fear the cold 
That heaven’s high majesty his court should keep 
In a clay cottage, by each blast controlled ; 

That glorious self should serve our griefs and fears 
And free eternity submit to years. 

The glory of this “glorious self,” where is it? Is it not in serving 
our “griefs and fears?” We must look not to the work around Galilee, 
nor even in Gethsemane. If we would see the glory, we must go to the 
hill outside the city, there to behold the central cross with its figure 
hanging in agony and patience. The dénouement is in the death. ‘““We 
beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” “But one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, 
and forthwith there came out blood and water.” Can the two state- 
ments concerning Christ ever be separated? 


Later when John was looking at another scene, with eyes inspired 
now by faith, he recorded: “And I beheld a Lamb as it had been slain 
and I heard the voice of many angels, Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power and riches and wisdom and strength and honor 
and glory and blessing.” The glory of the Word made flesh is in the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. This is the glory that 
is hardest to bear. A helpless, harmless, unarmed God, who bears no 
sword and wields no force to drive men to his will, does not seem like 
God to men. Like Peter we would put such sorrow far from us. Yet 
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God is like that. Our pride would say, Christ crucified can never re- 
veal the glory of God. It degrades him, so we say. But then when we 
see him, we change our minds while his glory stands free and firm. 
He does not go over to the glory of force, but we are redeemed as we 
learn to glory in his cross. 


And can it be, that I should gain 

An interest in the saviour’s blood? 

Died he for me who caused his pain, 

For. me who him to death pursued? 

Amazing love! How can it be 

That thou my God shouldst die for me? 

There is a moving illustration of this principle of sacrifice in a 

recent essay on Albert Schweitzer by Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review. 


Albert Schweitzer is no myth. But even if he were the myth would be 
more important than the reality. For mankind needs such an image in 
order to exist. People need to believe that man will sacrifice for man, that 
he is willing to walk the wide earth in the service of man. This image 
brings them closer to other people and establishes connections beyond 
the power of mankind and explosives to alter or sever. 
If mankind needs to believe that man will sacrifice for man, how much 
more does the Christian need to believe in God’s sacrificing himself for 
man. In the end it is only that hope that can put any of us beyond man’s 
power to kill. 


III 

The truth that came through Jesus Christ is not done with its 
work until it touches us as sinners. Gradually we have acquired a set 
of human standards of conduct that we take great pride in believing 
and in keeping. We are not in any great difficulty so long as we can 
satisfy ourselves that we have, within reasonable limits, kept to our 
self-imposed and self-made patterns. There is a subtle danger in this. 
By making and keeping our own level of action, we take a superior at- 
titude towards those whose standards are lesser than ours, or towards 
those who do not keep what they set up for themselves. Even those 
outside the church, thinking to excuse themselves from church re- 
sponsibilities, point at Christians who are failing and say, “At least I 
live up to what I profess.” 

Far worse than any sense of pride or superiority is our blindness 
to any kind of standard above us. This was the basic flaw with the 
Pharisee. Having set and lived up to the standard of the law, he was 
then morally dead. There was no distance to be won, no ground to be 
gained. He had arrived at his self-made goal. 
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What appeal does the cross of the crucified Son make to us? The 
love he displayed was a holy love. It is relentless in its war against self- 
love and self-complacency. To make us good, Jesus does not say, Do 
this and escape punishment. He says, Be this. There is no appeal to 
self-interest or self-realization. It is just the opposite: ‘God is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity.” “If thou, O Lord, shouldst mark iniqui- 
ties, Lord, who could stand?” Only this sense of judgment will raise 
man to the state of honest thinking. 


But there is more. The God who marks iniquities is the God who 
forgives them, but who forgives them by himself providing the means 
of forgiveness. It is this limitless love of his which can reach into 
the character of man. God meets our senselessness with a love which 
is not offended and a love which is active in redemption. The image of 
God sacrificing for man shows us the pain we inflict on him. Then we 
see what selfishness is. At that point we are saved. 


Studdert Kennedy, a chaplain in the first World War, told of a 
man he knew who was an extremely good hearted and generous fellow, 
but who had one serious weakness, alcohol. He came to services, and 
for a period of time abstained from drink. Then one Good Friday 
night, he fell into temptation and drank heavily. The next day he came 
to Studdert Kennedy and asked if it would be possible for him to receive 
communion on Easter. The chaplain asked if he honestly wanted with 
God’s help to conquer his weakness. With a definite and moving sin- 
cerity, he answered that he would give his right hand to be rid of it. 
The chaplain agreed to the administering of the sacrament to the man 
and said, “Christ will be waiting for you in the morning as he was 
for Peter after the denial.” ' 


A few days later a man stopped the chaplain and burst out, “1 
suppose you wouldn’t know that Thomson was out for the count on 
Friday and then comes like the sanctimonious no good that he is to 
your church on Sunday?” Studdert Kennedy replied, “In the sight of 
God there are only two kinds of people: those who are longing and 
striving to be better than they are, and those who are not.” 


Only the grace and truth that came through Jesus Christ as the 
Word of God made flesh can make us aware of the gulf between what 
we are and what, in the presence of God, we know we are meant to be. 
Yet across that gulf we can see a bridge whose timbers seem strangely 
like the wood of Calvary’s cross. 
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BRITISH BAPTISTS RETHINK BAPTIST TRADITION 


The Gathered Community, by Robert C. Walton. 1946. 184 pp. $1.40. 


The Fellowship of the Believers, by Ernest A. Payne. (Enlarged edition) 1952 
168 pp. $160. 
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The Baptist View of the Church and Ministry, by Arthur Dakin. 1944. 60 pp. 40¢. 

What Baptists Stand For, by Henry Cook. 1947. 188 pp. $1.60. 

The Life and Faith of the Baptists, by H. Wheeler Robinson. 1946. 158 pp. $1.15. 
(All of these books are published by the Carey Kingsgate Press in London. 

They may be obtained through the American Baptist Publication Society Bookstore 

im Philadelphia, or through any of its branch offices.) 


In the quest for Christian unity, many denominations have felt impelled to 
reconsider their respective traditions. The modern ecumenical movement has 
not sought to gloss over real differences in order to erect some sort of jerry-built 
organizational structure. Instead it has encouraged probing into the Scriptures 
for further light on the nature and mission of the Church, as well as re-examining 
the “distinctives” by which denominations have justified their separate existences. 
In the encounter with other Churches, each communion has felt the need for 
clearer self-understanding. No doubt, a certain amount of defensiveness has 
been at work to justify cherished traditions. At the same time, there has been 
genuine effort to distinguish between differences which are Biblically grounded 
and those which are simply results of diverse cultural pressures. Such self- 
examination is necessary both in order to ascertain whether our own separate 
existences are justified, and also in order to be sure what contribution we have 
to make to the larger Church. 

Unfortunately, Baptists in the United States have been slow to contribute 
to the discussions regarding the Church and related issues. When an interested 
inquirer asks for materials which reflect fresh thinking of Baptists on the Church, 
the ministry, baptism, the Lord’s Supper and other questions, one is embarrassed 
to know where to direct him. Numerous manuals dealing with Baptist beliefs are 
available; some of these have been reprinted for several generations. But often 
these contain many inaccuracies, and irrelevancies, and they reflect an excessive 
individualism reminding one more of John Locke than of the Bible. Some papers 
have been written in connection with theological conferences, and a few articles 
have been published, but these are not yet accessible to the general reader. 

For the present, Americans will be well advised to look to our British 
Baptist brethren for help. The Carey Kingsgate Press, official printing house 
of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, has published a number of 
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thoughtful studies in recent years. Some of these are the products of a group 
of pastors and teachers who have studied together over a period of years, while 
others represent the views of single individuals. They all stem from a desire 
for greater clarity about our Baptist tradition. It is to be hoped that these 
volumes, most of which are small and inexpensive, will gain wider distribution 
in the United States in the absence of similar works by our own writers. 


One of the most valuable of these books is The Gathered Community. 
Written by Robert C. Walton, it nevertheless represents the fruits of collabor- 
ation by several Baptist ministers between 1941 and 1944. The fact that its 
general orientation is the British scene does not reduce its helpfuness to us. 
Indeed, the volume speaks with real relevance to American Baptists, for its 
concerns are those with which we are grappling. 


The opening chapter describes the Church, the ministry and the sacra- 
ments from the perspective of the Bible. At many points the Scriptures reveal 
an understanding of the Church which is foreign to much modern Baptist talk 
about “the New Testament Church.” The emphasis of the Biblical writers is 
upon God, the Incarnate Christ, the Holy Spirit, who makes the risen Christ 
contemporary; and the Christian Community created and sustained by the 
Spirit. The Christians saw themselves in the light of God’s redemptive purpose, 
understanding that they were “the people of God” through whom his sovereignty 
was to be established. Under the New Covenant, they were now “the New 
Israel, the Christian Community, the Ecclesia, which took the place and inherited 
the destiny of historic Israel” (p. 20). 


In the light of such self-understanding, the Church was concerned with 
fellowship, life, power, unity and witness. There was no occasion for questions 
about the relation of the Church to the churches, for “the congregation in any 
place was the local manifestation of the one universal Church” (p. 51). Ex- 
ternal forms and institutional patterns were of secondary importance. Indeed, 
organization was flexible and varied, and any attempt to find a prescribed 
pattern of church order to be uniformly imitated by all churches is a vain 
quest. Within the New Testament Church was unity which allowed room for 
diversity of gifts and freedom to express itself in new forms, the limits of 
this freedom being in the Gospel and the leading of the Spirit. 


Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which are consistently referred to in this 
book as sacraments, are viewed as having had great significance for the 
Covenant Community. Baptism, as Mr. Walton interprets the New Testament 
materials, signified repentance and confession, reception of the Holy Spirit and 
entrance into the life of the redeemed community. Although it represents 
man’s response of faith, it should also be an act in which one’s experience of 
the presence and power of God is heightened. The Lord’s Supper is “an act 
of glad thanksgiving, a common meal of the brotherhood, a commemoration and 
a proclamation of Christ’s death until He come, an effective sign of ‘the one 
true, pure, immortal sacrifice,’ and a Christian mystery wherein the real presence 
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of our risen Lord comes amongst us, and the grace of God is given” (p. 39). 


From a survey of the New Testament, the author goes on to “The Life 
and Thought of the Early Baptists.” Believing that our Baptist heritage must 
be clarified before we can be intelligent about today’s decisions, he turns to a 
study of our past. The study is concentrated upon the seventeenth century, 
since “the roots of the English Baptist movement lie in English Puritanism 
and Separatism” (p. 63). However, there is difficulty in recovering Baptist 
thought about the Church, the ministry, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, be- 
cause there was so much variety among early Baptists. 


Despite the diversity of the early Baptists, some generalizations are offered 
in the book. They believed that “gathered churches” more truly represented 
the Church of Christ than did the common parish-type church, but this con- 
viction was shared with several segments of Puritanism. The chief contribu- 
tion which they made to the doctrine of the church, says Mr. Walton, was the 
insight that “believer’s baptism” is the necessary concomitant of the gathered 
Church (p. 84). 


The conception of the “gathered community” of baptized believers is 
central to Baptist thought, and views of baptism, the Lord’s Supper, etc. are 
derived from that concept. It was because of their “spiritual conception of 
the Christian religion” that they pled for religious freedom, and it was for 
the same reason that they insisted upon self-government of the local congre- 
gation. Nevertheless, Walton makes it clear that ‘their autonomy in govern- 
ment did not imply strict independency” (p. 88). “Seventeenth century Baptists 
never committed the error of thinking that the Christian life is a purely 
individual thing. It was...also social, lived within the fellowship of the 
Church” (p. 68). Although they may have sometimes suffered from the abuse 
of liberty, in general these Baptists emphasized the importance of the Church, 
and provision was made to express their sense of interdependence in fellowship 
and cooperative efforts. There is an extended discussion of their thought on 
the ministry, ordination, church order, worship, baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
the church meeting, and related subjects. Frequent quotations from original 
sources are introduced as evidence. 


Having devoted a little over half of the book to the survey of Biblical 
and historical materials, the author then concentrates upon the present. In the 
light of conclusions about the New Testament and the Baptist heritage, the 
book makes judgments regarding the Baptist life and witness for our day. 
Modern Baptists, Walton thinks, have often distorted both Biblical insights 
and Baptist tradition, through succumbing to forces which encourage an exces- 
sive individualism. A wholesome appreciation of their place in the Church uni- 
versal, the “people of God,” has sometimes been lost, and an exaggerated stress 
upon local autonomy has shattered unity and hampered the fulfilment of our 
mission. He believes that Baptists have a worthwhile role to play within the 
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ecumenical Church, but that they must first be clear about their own tradition 
and what its implications are. The four remaining chapters are entitled: “The 
Community of the Church,” “The Ministry,” “The Sacraments,” and “The 
Way Ahead.” In these he explains how Baptists may preserve the essential ele- 
ments of their heritage and at the same time become more effective in their witness. 


On the whole this is a very informative and stimulating book, and it has 
a message for American Baptists. The style is readable, the subject relevant, 
and the insights valuable. Those who contributed did not think that they had 
written the definitive work on this subject, but they did want to begin to ex- 
plore an area which has been neglected to our detriment. The reviewer would 
recommend this book for all pastors of Baptist churches, and it can be read 
with profit by laymen as well. 


Another book which is a very useful supplement to Walton’s is Ernest 
A. Payne’s The Fellowship of the Believers. Since it was reviewed in the 
previous issue of FOUNDATIONS, it is simply mentioned here. It, too, takes 
up questions about the nature of the Church, the ministry, baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, worship, and discipline. For the most part it is a historical investi- 
gation of Baptist thought on these subjects, but it includes more evidence 
from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Dr. Payne is a competent histor- 
ian, and he has included many judicious quotations from source materials. 
These alone would make the book worthwhile. The book is kept relevant, as 
the author always keeps an eye on present implications, and he adds a concluding 
chapter on “Some Modern Issues.” 


As the title indicates, The Church of the New Testament, by Lloyd G. 
Champion, deals with the nature of the Church depicted in the books of the 
New Testament. The author is Principal of the Baptist college at Bristol, 
England. In the summer of 1950, the substance of the book was given as a 
series of lectures to a conference of European Baptist ministers at the Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Ruschlikon, Switzerland. 


Before approaching the direct question about the nature of the Church, 
the author first seeks a clue in “The Message of Jesus.” The preaching of Jesus 
was more than the exposition of eternal truths; it was really a setting forth 
of basic realities about God and life. His preaching was a confrontation of 
men by God. As Champion puts it: “It is an exposure of the situation in which 
we really are; and this very exposure brings everyone face to face with the 
kingly rule of God” (p. 20). Therefore to ask about the message of Jesus 
is a step toward finding the answer to the meaning of the Church, for it leads 
to the creation of new relationships. 


‘The key to the message of Jesus and of his Church is found, says the 
author, in the phrase, “The Kingdom of God.” “The Kingdom of God as it 
was proclaimed is the foundation of the whole life and witness of the New 
Testament Church” (p. 18). The emphasis of Jesus in preaching the gospel of 
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the kingdom was upon personal relationships. The God who loved and cared was 
inviting men to enter into his kingly rule by responding to Him with trust and 
obedience. When men responded, they entered into a new relationship with the 
Heavenly Father which resulted in new relationships with their fellowmen. 
Thus, a personal response to the gospel leads to the “realization of our true 
nature as persons. A person is one who finds his true life in association with 
other persons” (p. 55). 


After treatment of “The Message of Jesus,” “The Testimony of the 
Apostles” and “The New Life” which is the consequence of preaching, the book 
comes to a chapter on “The Nature of the Church.” Having followed the line 
of thought this far, one is prepared to read that “fellowship is... the essential 
nature of the Church....The fellowship of the Church is the place where the 
life of the Kingdom is to be found, where it is to be seen” (p. 95). 


The chief purpose of the new society, or fellowship, is “to experience the 
life of the Kingdom and to share that life with others” (p. 134). However, in 
the process of experiencing and sharing this life, the Church is responsible 
for the functions of preaching and teaching, worship, service and administra- 
tion. Although the spiritual experience is the common element of all who accept 
the divine forgiveness through Jesus Christ, there may be considerable variety 
in the fulfilment of all of these functions. Of course, there are limits to the 
variety that is possible, but these limits are determined by the nature of the 
Gospel and of the Community produced through the proclamation of that 
Gospel. 


The emphasis throughout the book is upon the dynamic, personal nature of 
the Church. This view is expressed as follows: “Everywhere in the New Testa- 
ment the Church appears as a living organism which cannot be bound by any 
one form of organization or system. It is a living fellowship deriving its 
life from personal and corporate communion with God the Father and express- 
ing that life in brotherly love. Whoever has entered through Christ into the 
new life of fellowship with God and has shown the reality of that experience 
by a confession of the Lordship of Christ, by personal evidence of His Spirit 
in character and conduct and by being baptized is accepted as belonging to 
the fellowship which is the Church. These were the essentials—and only the 
essentials were required” (p. 93). 


The clarity and simplicity of its style make this volume suitable as a basis 
for study by groups in the churches, wherever there is a concern to rediscover 
the doctrine of the Church. 


Feeling a need for further light on practices connected with the Lord’s 
Supper, the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland requested the heads 
of their eight theological schools to prepare a study of the subject. The result 
was a 56-page booklet entitled The Lord’s Supper: A Baptist Statement. 
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Although the practical questions concerning this ordinance were uppermost 
for Baptists, the answers were not based upon grounds of expediency. Hence, 
the first part of the book is given over to an attempt to formulate a theological 
understanding of the Lord’s Supper. In the light of the theory, the rest of the 
book takes up such practical problems as “open” or “close” communion, 
occasional services in gatherings other than local congregations, taking the 
communion service to the sick and related matters. 


While the writers are dissatisfied with a view sometimes expressed by the 
phrase “mere memorialism,” they take a very moderate position in interpreting 
the significance of the Supper. Not everyone will agree with all that is written, 
of course, but this represents the only published Baptist statement of recent 
years regarding this ordinance which does not simply repeat old shibboleths. It 
is thoughtful, basically Biblical and in keeping with much early Baptist 
thought on the matter. It can help American Baptists who would like a more 
meaningful appreciation of the Lord’s Supper. 


The late Arthur Dakin, erstwhile principal of Bristol Baptist College, 
was the author of a book published in 1944, The Baptist View of the Church 
and Ministry. Dr. Dakin was a well-informed Baptist leader, and the book 
offers help in understanding the nature of the ministry among Baptists. Although 
there is, in the opinion of the reviewer, an emphasis upon the primacy of 
the local church which goes too far, it represents at least a strand in our tradi- 
tion. Such a book is worth study, although it needs supplement by some of 
the other books mentioned. 


Of considerable importance are two other publications of the Carey Kings- 
gate Press. One is Henry Cook’s What Baptists Stand For; the other is H. 
Wheeler Robinson, The Life and Faith of the Baptists. 


The volume by Henry Cook considers that the Baptist doctrine of the 
Church is the chief characteristic by which they are distinguished from others. 
However, closely related to this point is Baptist emphasis upon the authority 
of Scriptures, since their view of the Church, as well as other views, derives 
from the Bible. A chapter on “The Supremacy of Scripture” treats Baptist 
attitudes toward the Biblical witness on baptism as an illustration of their 
distinctive approach to the authority of Scriptures. The heart of the book is 
contained in the two chapters on “The Nature of the Church” and “The Place of 
Baptism,” both of which are thoroughly discussed. A final chapter takes up 
“The Principle of Liberty.” An important appendix is a copy of the Baptist 
reply to the Lambeth invitation of 1926. 


- The late Professor Robinson’s book is particularly valuable because of 
a lengthy chapter dealing with typical Baptists of the past. Through brief 
biographical sketches new light is shed upon the meaning of the term Baptist. 
There are also chapters on “Believer’s Baptism,” the “Baptist Doctrine of the 
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Church,” “The Missionary Spirit of the Baptists,” “The Passion of the Baptists 
for Liberty” and “The Strength and Weakness of the Baptists.” 


All of these Carey Kingsgate publications offer careful thinking on the 
nature of Baptist life and thought. They are inexpensive, and the whole lot 
can be purchased for about $8.00. If one must select a few of these, the most 
valuable are those by Walton, Payne and Champion, and the booklet on the Lord’s 


Supper. 


N. H. M. 


The Purpose of the Church and Its 
Ministry, by H. Ricuarp NIEBUBR. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1956. 134 pp. The Ministry in His- 
torical Perspectives, edited by H. 
RicHarp NIEBUHR and DANIEL 
Day Wittiams. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1956. 331 pp. The 
Advancement of Theological Educa- 
tion, by H. RicHarp NIEBUHR, 
DaniEL Day WILLIAMs, and 
James M. Gustarson. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1957. 239 pp. 


For some years it has been evident 
that there should be a careful survey 
made of theological education in the 
United States and Canada. Graduate 


schools of religion in the universities; | 


denominational, interdenominational 
and undenominational theological sem- 
inaries and divinity schools; Bible col- 
leges, and other types of institutions 
all had a hand in the training offered 
to those who wished to prepare them- 
selves for the Christian ministry and 
for other fields of Christian leadership. 
Educators, denominational leaders, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, trustees and 
churches were interested in knowing 
how effectively this work was being 
done, where the deficiencies might be 
and how there could be improvement. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 


York made a substantial grant for the 
purpose of surveying theological edu- 
cation in the United States and Cana- 
da. Those appointed to carry through 
this project were H. Richard Niebuhr 
of the Divinity School of Yale Univer- 
sity as Director, Daniel Day Williams 
of Union Theological Seminary in 
New York as Associate Director, and 
James M. Gustafson of the Divinity 
School of Yale University as Assist- 
ant Director. For well over a year 
these men visited all kinds of theolo- 
gical schools to talk with administra- 
tors, instructors and students. 

As the survey progressed toward 
its conclusion, Niebuhr wrote the first 
book, The Purpose of the Church and 
its Ministry. Looking first at the 
Church itself, Niebuhr describes it in 
terms of its polarities, for it is one, 
yet many; it is local and universal; it 
is protestant and catholic. Any dis- 
cussion of the Church must take ali 
these factors into account, he says. 

The goal of the Church is “the in- 
crease among men of the love of God 
and neighbor.” Love finds its outlet 
and manifestation in joy, gratitude, 
reverence and loyalty. The problem 
arises in the fact that the Church has 
not set forth some such basic purpose. 
This has led to the confusions pro- 
duced by denominational pride, bibliol- 
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atry and the substitution of Christol- 
ogy for theology. Before theological 
education can be really effective there 
must be an understanding of the 
Church’s purpose. 


This leads to a discussion of the 
purpose of the ministry. Niebuhr finds 
four kinds of ministry in the modern 
situation : the pastoral ruler, the priest, 
the preacher and the evangelist. No 
one of these areas can be neglected, 
but which one is to be primary? It is 
suggested that the minister of today 
can be best described as a “pastoral 
director” with his office as the center 
of the Church’s life. He will continue 
to preach, administer the sacraments, 
counsel his people and win converts 
to Christ; but all his work will find 
its purpose in his responsibility as a 
pastoral director. 

Two dangers of this concept are 
recognized. On the one hand, the min- 
ister may so conform to the wishes of 
the group that he ceases to be the 
“man of God,” thereby losing some- 
thing vital from his ministry. On the 
other hand, the minister may become 
the “big operator,” eager to manipu- 
late people for purposes of increase in 
membership and budget. Both of these 
perils must be recognized and avoided, 
although that is easier said than done. 


For the theological seminaries, then, 
this means that there must be a bal- 
ance between research and reflection 
on the one hand, and practical appli- 
cation on the other. Both of these 
emphases are important and essential. 
Many of us will not agree with the 
definition of the minister as a pastoral 
director, but this book should stimu- 
late our thinking concerning both the 
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Church and its ministry in these days. 


The second book produced out of 
the survey of theological education 
bears the title, The Ministry in His- 
torical Perspectives. This is not a 
direct publication by the project, but 
is closely allied to the whole purpose. 
Seven competent scholars in the his- 
torical field discuss the various eras 
of church history and their concepts 
of the ministry. Here is abundant 
source material in a relatively small 
book concerning the backgrounds out 
of which the priest, preacher, coun- 
selor, pastor, director and other kinds 
of ministry have come. Here we find 
ourselves in the long sweep of the 
centuries as we prepare to render our 
service in this century. 


The third book, The Advancement 
of Theological Education, contains the 
actual report of the survey made by 
Niebuhr, Williams and Gustafson. As 
a diagnosis it is very adequate; its 
lack is found in the absence of definite 
suggestions. The future is consider- 
ed in rather vague terms with far too 
many general statements. Of course, 
it must be recognized that the purpose 
of the undertaking was a survey, but 
it is to be hoped that there will yet 
come from these same men more con- 
crete guidance for administrators, fac- 
ulties and church leaders. 


The standard of comparison for 
theological education in the twentieth 
century should be not the Puritan pe- 
riod, but the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. We have progressed 
a long way from the widespread dis- 
dain of ministerial education and the 
equally widespread emphasis on zeal 
and innate ability. Today theological 
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training is on the graduate level. 
There is a concern for better educa- 
tion and for better teachers. But this 
concern must be expressed in higher 
salaries and better working conditions 
for the teachers. 


It is difficult for seminary profes- 
sors to apportion their time among 
the claims of teaching, research and 
writing, denominational duties and 
preaching. The curriculum must be 
arranged so as to provide a broad ba- 
sic training for a lifetime of study. 
It is useless to expect to give all in- 
formation in every field to a student 
in three years. 


The book deals further with such 
things as seminary administration, 
admissions, field work, faculty-stu- 
dent ratio and many other matters 
of importance. The conclusion is that 
the most serious problem today is 
“that of providing and maintaining the 
most able corps of teaching theolo- 
gians and theological teachers pos- 
sible” (p. 203). In this task the semi- 
naries must have the help of the de- 
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churches and individuals. L. O. B. 


Ministry to Turbulent America, by 
G. Pitt Beers. Philadelphia: Jud- 
son Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 1957. 
262 pp. $2.50. 


As the subtitle indicates, this book 
is “a history of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society covering its 
fifth quarter of a century, 1932-1957.” 
Having served as the Executive Sec- 
retary of the society during most of 


the period involved, Dr. Beers is par- — 


ticularly well qualified to write such 
a survey. 


The account begins with the cen- 
tenary year of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society which came at 
a time when the future looked dark. 
In the midst of the depression years, 
retrenchment was the order of the 
day, and morale was low. However, 
the Board took fresh courage and re- 
solved to try to start a new offensive. 
Accordingly the administrative staff 
was reorganized, and steps were taken 
to attack the problems which claimed 
attention. The result was that “the 
twenty-five years was a time of steady 
advance and growth.” 


For those who are not familiar with 
the first century of the Society’s work, 
a brief summary is included in the ap- 
pendix. After an opening chapter 
which describes “turbulent America” 
during the period under discussion, 
the other sixteen chapters deal with 
the work of various departments and 
agencies through which new chal- 
lenges were met and older tasks met 
in fresh ways. The ministry to service 
men, problems of juvenile delinquen- 
cy, the provision of churches for a 
mobile population, the approach to 
rural problems, and ministries to 
Latin-American countries and Haiti 
are some of the main areas of activity 
in which the society is engaged. So 
multiple are its interests that one 
will not fail to be impressed at the 
scope of the work of one of the most 
important agencies of our American 
Baptist Convention. Other chapters 
deal with the need for new evangelistic 
approaches, with the organizational 
structure of the Society and its rela- 
tionship to the other parts of our de- 
nomination. 


The history of an institution or 
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agency, with its facts and figures, tion and inspiration which will help 
can be dull, but Dr. Beers has suc- laymen to share more intelligently in 
ceeded in telling an engaging story. the work of our denominational 
Such a book should be widely read in agencies. 

our churches, for it provides informa- N. H. M. 


Notes From Religious Journals 


Let us mention three articles published during the summer and fall of 1957. 
The first is entitled “The Birth of the Free Church Tradition” by James Fulton 
Maclear of the University of Minnesota in the June 1957 issue of Church History. 
The author’s basic proposition is stated thus: “The free church form which 
much of British and American Protestantism has assumed stems primarily from 
the shaping of Nonconformity in seventeenth-century England...These English 
and American churches have a basis distinct from that of the free churches 
which arose on the Continent in the nineteenth century” (p. 99). 


Puritanism broke with the Established Church in seventeeth-century England 
because of the evident sinfulness of many in the Church, because of the Puritan 
insistence on the differences between the civil and religious realms, and because 
of disagreements over the forms of piety. 


Then out of this background came separatism with its voluntary principle 
and its final insistence on the complete separation of church and state. “But 
the Baptists, as the most radical of the separatists, went still further to a com- 
plete separation of ends, in which even the possibility of a Christian magistracy 
(though not of a Christian magistrate) was denied” (pp. 106-107). 


In the 1640’s there came the disunity of many groups in England living 
in a kind of co-existence with the Established Church. The more conservative 
Puritans tried to develop various ideas of Establishment, but the Puritan left- 
wing insisted on separation of church and state. As far as the Dissenters were 
concerned, “it was survival rather than any larger ambitions which absorbed 
the energies of early Dissent, and it was not until the nineteenth century that 
its expression on church-state connections assumed any very positive accents. 
Yet within a quarter-century of the Restoration, the Nonconformist concept 
of a free church had attained its final form” (pp. 128-129). 


The second article is by Winfred E. Garrison, now professor of philosophy 
of religion in the University of Houston. In the Summer 1957 number of 
Encounter he writes on “The Church’s Unity—Three Revolutions.” Beginning 
with a discussion of the Church in the New Testament period, Dr. Garrison 
points out that the first revolution came when the unity of the Church was 
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assumed in the fourth and fifth centuries by civil compulsion. This was unity 
without liberty, and it lasted until the Reformation period. 


The second revolution came in the development of denominationalism, es- 
pecially in America. This is liberty without unity. “So the full-blown denom- 
inational system came into being as the end result of this long process which 
began with the Baptists and Independents as champions of religious liberty 
in the sixteenth century, found voice in men as diverse as Williams, Milton, 
Fox, Penn and Locke in the seventeenth, and became concrete in the increasing 
practice of religious liberty in England after 1689 and in the American colonies 
through the eighteenth century—a process so gradual that its form was that 
of an evolution, but so radical in its reversal of the standard pattern of church- 


state relationships during the preceding twelve hundred years that it may prop- 
erly be called a revolution” (p. 286). 


The third revolution is that which is to come in the fruition of the 
ecumenical movement. This may be called liberty and unity, wherein there 
will be freedom in matters of belief and practice. “It is reasonable and inevitable 
that the like-minded would tend to form groups within the one church which 
would look very much like the present congregations and denominations. The 
difference would be that they would recognize one another’s members as mem- 
bers and would receive them as such if, for any reason, they wished to transfer, 
and would recognize one another’s ministers as ministers. Congregations could 
use what forms of worship they prefer, and could unite for administration and 


for missionary and benevolent work in the ways most congenial to them” 
(p. 295). 


Finally, we mention another article by Hugh Wamble in the Review and 
Expositor of October 1957, under the title, “The Beginning of Associationalism 
Among English Baptists.” The author, assistant professor of church history at 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, suggests five factors responsible for 
the development of this associational concern: 1.) security and fellowship; 2.) 
defense against charges of heresy, sedition and licentiousness; 3.) preservation 
of unity; 4.) propagation of Baptist views; and 5.) mutual information and 
assistance. “As they understood the relationship, it was an interdependence 
which required neither institutional unity nor minute doctrinal uniformity, 
neither associational denomination nor local church autonomy” (p. 554). 


L. O. B. 
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In Our Next Issue 


Our third issue in July will be entirely devoted to the 
crucial question of our Sources of Authority as Baptists. 


BERNARD RamMM, professor at Baylor University and 
author of The Pattern of Authority, will write on Baptists 
and sources of authority. 


NorMAN K. Gottwa.p of Andover-Newton Theologi- 
cal School, one of our editors, will contribute an article on 
Scriptural authority. 


Cuartes R. ANpREws, another editor, who is pastor of 
First Baptist Church, Chicago, Ii!., will present a highly 
informative examination of early Baptist confessions of 
faith. 


Wits B. GLtover of Mercer University, author of 
English Nonconformists and Higher Criticism in the Nine- 
teenth Century, will present to American readers a descrip- 
tion of the Downgrade controversy, which was one facet of 
the reaction to higher criticism in England. 


NorMAN H. Marine, professor of church history at 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary and a member of 
our Book Review committee, will publish the first part of 
a two-part article on American reactions to Biblical criti- 
cism between 1860 and 1914. This period, he believes, is 
crucial in determining most of our present disagreements 
on the nature of Biblical authority. 


We shall also present our usual features—a sermon, 
Words and the Word, and reviews of important books. . 
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